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Ralph H. Brigham 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
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Instruction 
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Organist 
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Albert Riemenschneider 
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Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
Berea 


Organist and Director of Music 
Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Cleveland 


Address: 


10,001 Edgewater Drive 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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C. Albert Scholin 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Recitals and Instruction 


President 
Allied Arts Conservatory 
Waterloo, Ia. 


Organist and Director 
First M. E. Church 


Address: 
West Third Street 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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—and I'll tell you what you are!” 
}s0od reading? 


What can be said of him who déesn’t feed his mind with a diet of 
This page of good books is published to help those who want to help themselves. It 


is a carefully selected list compiled for organists exclusively and especially. 


BOOKS 


American Organist, The, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than 
any other work on the organ. 

Art of Organ Building by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, 
four hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price 
on request. 

Art of Photo Playing by M. M. Mills, paper cover $12.00: An 
Exhaustive instruction book, invaluable to beginners; a great 
wealth of suggestion; 8 x 11, 80 pages. ’ 

Church Music by Edmund 8. Lorenz, $3.50: Arranged by topics, 
biographical suggestions, history, philosophy, psychology, everything 
to interest the church musician; 5% x 8, 466 pages, 1923 edition. 

Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians by Waldo Selden Pratt, 
$6.00: Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 articles, 7,500 
persons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 644 x 9%, 976 pages, 
illustrated. 

English Church Music by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and 
inspiring for the professional; deals with practical church music 
at its best; 6144 x 81%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

First Lessons on the Organ by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50: 
“The purpese is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach 
to the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the 
student’s needs during the first year or less;’’ 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

Hints on Organ Accompaniment by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended 
to beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

Historic Churches of the World by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: A 
delightful reference work in story and picture, covering Europe 
and America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organ- 
ists; a book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 
7 x 10, 325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

History of American Music, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. Invalu- 
able to the musician, packed with information, delightfully written; 
endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

Modern Organ by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the 
main features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 74% x 11, 
illustrations and drawings. 

Modern Organ Stops, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.60: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and 
artistic use’ of organ “stops,” by one of England’s foremost ex- 
perimenters and voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about 
three weeks for delivery. 

Organ in France by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
@ study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists; 6 x 9, 168 pages, finely illustrated. 

Organ Lofts of Paris by Frederic B. Stiven, $1.10: Intimate 
views and personal reminiscences of famous French organists; de- 
lightful book for those who enjoy travel experiences; 5 x 8, 75 
pages, illustrated. 

Organ of Twentieth Century by George Ashdown Audsley: A 
master-work by the world’s greatest writer on the organ; deals 
with tonal and artistic matters, and with design; 7 x 10, 500 pages, 
beautiful photos and drawings; out of print, only a few ccpies 
available; price on request. 

Organ Registration by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical dis- 
cussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 9, 
264 pages. 

Organ Stops by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

Ornaments in Music by Harry F. Fay, $1.25: Explicit illustra- 
tions covering the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing ex- 
actly how to play each one: 4% x 7, 87 pages. 

Primer of Organ Registration by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50: 
With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SaintSaens: His Life and Art by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biography full of informative materials; 
5 x 7, 210 pages, one photo, many thematics. 

Style in Musical Art by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50: For serious 
students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of 
composition; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

Technique and Art of Organ Playing by Clarence Dickinson, 
$5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then follow 
201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to be reviewed 
later: 10 x 18, 257 pages. 

Temple of Tone by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world 
has ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the 
orgen of the future as already outlined in his other books, and 
adds an hitherto unpublished wealth of new materials; many 
actual specifications with detailed comments. We recommend it 
to every organist and builder; 7 x 10, 262 pages. 

Voice Production, Fundamentals of, by Arthur L. Manchester, 
$1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choirmaster, 
whether with child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
dllustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the 
basis of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


REPRINTS 


Bach Choral Preludes for Liturgical Year, by Albert Riemen- 





schneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index of 
these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or 
four English translations of the German original, showing how 
to use each Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect 
pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 pages. ‘ 

Specification Form, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on request 
with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects at 
any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

Tone-Production Lessons ror the Choirmaster by Arthur L. 
Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, of in- 
calculable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy- 
choir; pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 


Widor “Symphonies” Program Notes, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten 
“Symphonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory 


preface by the foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


MUSIC 


Bach: Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues, four books of music 
and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,’ for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for 
finger training, especially valuable to organists. 

Swinnen (Firmin): Pedal Cadenza for Widor’s sth “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” 


(Requires 32-note) a CCESSORIES 


Binders for permanently preserving copies of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 

Folders for temporarily preserving your copy of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST or any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to 
one address, $3.00. 

Photographs of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.0., 2/6 to 6/6 according to size: 
Hundreds of subjects available, mostly 644 x 4%; console photos 
with every stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write 
to Mr. Benham direct at Benham Church Lodge, Barnet, England, 
and say what photos you are interested in; mention T.A.O. 


' —>— 
Binders 


Handsome materials, gold stamped, holds 
twelve copies of the new magazine; they can 
be taken out, they cannot fall out. The 
easiest, most convenient, most economical 
way to preserve your copies of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST and use them for 
reference from the day each copy arrives; 
no possibility of lost or damaged copies. 


Folders 


The neatest and most convenient way of 
preserving your current issue of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST without loss or 
damage for later addition to your full 
Volume of bound copies. One Folder lasts 
a decade. Folders also delightfully con- 
venient for containing music of the new 9 x 
12 size and making it easy to handle on your 
music-rack. 


Binder $2.10 


Folder $1.05 


' Both $3.00 postpaid 


Send all orders direct to 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station New York City 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 


in Concert, Church, and Theater 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


STANLEY T. REIFF 
FESTIVAL SUITE 
WORKS in the larger forms are the ultimate climax 
of any art; this Suite is a stepping-stone to the use 
and appreciation of such larger works. The first 


movement is shown in our first excerpt, PRELUDE; It 
STANLEY T. B 






Allegro Risolato. 5. 


- ‘ a " 
begins with a running passage of ordinary interest 
in minor mood, and then turns to more musical ma- 
terials for the contrast section. Romanza is the 


second movement, shown by our second excerpt; the 
STANLEY T. 






Jeu simile 





melody is more musicianly than musical, but when 
we play the first and second movements together for 
a morning or evening prelude we have an effective 
combination. ScHERzo opens as our third illustra- 


” STANLEY T. & 
¢ Allegrissime. 4.- 9 » 






tion shows, with sprightly materials that are handled 
in a musicianly way and worked out to make a piece 
of good length. The Toccata that closes the work 


. STANLEY T. 


Allegro. 4-96 





legato 


is perhaps the most spontaneous and interesting, from 
the hearer’s viewpoint, of the SurrE; it is easy enough 


to play and makes an appropriate finale. (Summy 
1924, each piece published separately ; 75¢, 50c, $1.00, 
$1.25) 

SAINT-SAENS: My Heart at THy SWEET 
Voice, transcription by E. B. Story, of the very at- 
tractive but solemn melody well known to ali 
audiences; some interesting work for the organist. 
(Thompson 1901, 75c) 


LUDWIG SCHUTTE: BeErceEvuse, an attractive 
pastorale in 6-8 rhythm, a pretty melody against the 
usual rhythmic lefthand part, easy to play and en- 
joyable enough to listen to; suitable for evening pre- 
lude or postlude to either service. (Thompson 1914, 
50c net) 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


9-10 


TCHAIKOWSKY: Nutcracker Suite: DANCE 
or Canby Fairy, transcribed by Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, a sprightly little dance number that is by no 
means easy to play well, but that is sparkling and 
dainty and makes, to say the very least, excellent 
practise material for the organist; of use only to 
theater organists and on the recital program. 
(Schirmer 1924, 40c¢ net) 


TCHAIKOWSKY: Nutcracker Surres Marcu, 
transcribed by Edwin Arthur Kraft; this wellknown 
march is not easy to play, but it is popular every- 
where and makes excellent practise material for the 
organist; suitable for the church service as well as 
for the theater; it uses the organ in the modern way 
and is wholesome work. (Schirmer 1925, 50c net) 


J. HAROLD WEISEL: DraLoaue p’Amovur, 6 
pages of melody with plenty of variety in thematic 
content and treatment to raise it above the common- 
place; the melody is genuine and appealing, and the 
treatment is good. Added to evidences of good 
musicianship in the writing, is that essential element 
of inspiration ; we recommend the piece; it is neither 
difficult nor entirely easy for the average organist. 
(Thompson 1922, 75c) 


SOLO TO GREAT 
VoL. 1—FIFTEEN Pieces 


EIGHTY pages of organ music in one volume with- 
out any prefactory apology from the publisher for 
doing it, nor any no-padding boast. Strange, but 
there is no padding in the collection; at less than 
seven cents a piece, organ music thus comes within 
reach of all of us, doesn’t it? An index ean be seen 
in the advertising pages of this magazine, so the Re- 
viewer shall speak not of titles but of moods. I find 
seven melodies, two medium good, one good, one very 
good, and three fine (two of them transcriptions). I 
find one good harmony piece and one very fine. There 
is the brilliant JuBiLaTE also. The one rhythmic ex- 
ample is quite good. Of descriptive pieces there are 
the Tears and SmiLes which some will like because 
of the composer’s name; the fine Mountain Ipyt, an 
interesting INDIAN SERENADE, and three negro themes. 
Two medium, three medium good, three good, three 
very good, three fine, and one very fine—that’s my 
classification written banteringly at the challenge of 
the publisher himself to do my worst. The ten good- 
to-fine pieces would sell for about five dollars and be 
worth all of it. My classifications are given here ac- 
cording to the very strict practical musical require- 
ments established for the review pages of THE AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIST; we stand back of every line of our 
reviews and hold ourselves strictly responsible to pur- 
chasers. ' Look at the publisher’s index of SoLo To 
(rREAT and if you have less than ten of the pieces, 
| ay the book on our recommendation. It’s all prac- 
tical organ music, musical music, not theoretical text- 
book stuff. There are only a few pieces of the usual 
ultra-simple texture; most of them are above par 
from the technical standpoint, and a few of them 
show the handiwork of the master composer: there is 
real recital material in the book too. (Fisher 1926, 
$1.00.) 
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ORGAN RECITAL PIECES 
ORIGINAL v' TRANSCRIPTIONS 


VOLUME ONE INDEX 


CHANT d’AMOUR James R. Gillette 
FROM CHAPEL WALLS Theodore Hoeck 
IN ALABAMA (‘Soon I’m Going Home”) 

W. Lester 


$ INDIAN SERENADE Harry L. Vibbard 
“JUBILATE DEO” Alfred J. Silver 
MADRIGALE Simonetti-Biggs 
MENUET FRANCAIS Amedee Tremblay 
MOUNTAIN IDYL Oscar E. Schminke 
“PEACE” R. Deane Shure 
SERENADE ROMANTIQUE* 

3 Roland Diggle 


SHEPHERD'S CAROL, THE* 

Frederick Chubb 
STILLNESS OF NIGHT* Frederick Chubb 
TEAR, A (Une Larme) Moussorgsky-Noble 
“TEARS” and “SMILES” Edwin H. Lemare 
THREE NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


James R. Gillette 


“THE ANGELS DONE CHANGED MY NAME” 
‘““NNOBOBY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I SEE” 


* Introducing Chimes. 


f “DEEP RIVER” 





SOMETHING FOR EVERY RECITALIST 





A #THEATRE—CONCERT—CHURCH 
OBTAINABLE ALSO THRU THE AGENCY OF EVERY 
FIRSTCLASS MUSIC HOUSE 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
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119 NEW 
WEST 4Cth YORK 
STREET CITY 
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New Octavo Music 


SECULAR--MEN’S VOICES 





BORNSCHEIN, FRANZ C. U 
The sea Gypsy 
Octavo No. 13,973 a ff 


A vigorous number, with an incisive melody that is broad of 
structure and strong of accents. The voice parts are not exact- 
ing nor of extreme range; the swinging piano part abounds 
in highly colored harmonies. 


TILY, HERBERT J. 
The Peacemaker 
Octavo No. 14,000 10 


A splendid setting of sturdy verses by Joyce Kilmer. The p 
writing is straight and strong and suitable for all men’s 
choruses and glee clubs. An obbligato for Trumpet produces 
a thrilling effect. 


SECULAR—WOMEN’S VOICES 
GODARD, BENJAMIN 





Happy days of Yore. Arr. by 

R. M. Stults 
Octavo No. 13,950. Two-part 10 ¢ 
A lyric piano piece in Godard’s most winsome vein is here é 


transformed into an easy and graceful part song, with a flowing 
and singable text. It is suitable for school and glee club use. 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 

Down a woodland way 

Three-part. Octavo No. 13,879 12 
A tender little fantasy of spring (#s it ought to be). The piano 
part is largely in flowing arpeggios; and the voices carry alter- 
nately a graceful melody. Easy, and moderate of range. 


STULTS, R. M. 
A Spring Carol. Three-part 
Octavo No. 13,954 2 


A lively and happy lilt of spring, very easy and tuneful. Use- 
ful in schools by reason of the narrow vocal compass. The 
most attractive touch is that the Alto comes into its own and 
gets fully half of the melodies. 


SAAR, LOUIS VICTOR 
Love’s sweetness 
Octavo No. 13,979. Eight-part .25 


An elaborate motet in eight real parts, to be sung unaccom- 
panied. As the vocal lines are constructed with skill and mod- 
ulations managed naturally, this is possible for a well-trained 
body of singers. The composer has admirably caught the 
madrigal spirit and infused it with moderate technique. 
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Oliver Ditson Company 
178-179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 
8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


Cie Or ee 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


ANTHEMS 


HOK 





SEASONABLE 


0, HOW PLENTIFUL - $.10 
by Fred H. Young 

THE EARTH IS THE LORD’S - - - 12 
by Horace Ellis 

UNTO THEE, O GOD, DO WE GIVE THANKS - 12 


With Soprano Solo 
by James H. Rogers 
GOD SAID, BEHOLD I HAVE GIVEN YOU - «5 
by F. Leslie Calver 
With Bass Recitative and Soprano or Tenor Solo 
PRAISE THE LORD - - - - 
by Alfred Wooler 


ANTHEM COLLECTION 
SUMMY’S CHOIR ANTHEM BOOK—NO. 1 - .60 
compiled by Roy R. Murphy 
Choice Anthems by Modern Composers 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
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HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD 
Rosert B. Lupy 


ONE of the most delightful books recently issued for 
church organists and all interested seriously in the welfare 
of the church is this beautiful volume. It merely sets 
forth in picture and brief paragraphs the churches that 
have gained greatest fame in the world of men. There is 
a picture beautifully reproduced, and a page or two pages 
of text, telling in simple direct language its history and 
interesting details—financial, architectural, musical, theo- 
logical, political. No attempt is made to write an essay; 
the author is an enthusiast about churches, and he merely 
tries to tell the reader the things he thinks would interest 
him most. 

Philadelphia’s Christ Church is the frontispiece; next 
is the ancient Temple of Edfu, in Egypt, and then some 
text on Solomon’s Temple, a picture and text of the Golden 
Pagoda in Rangoon, the ancient Parthenon in Athens, the 
Temple of Diana, ete. ete. among ancient structures of 
immortal fame. Then a chapter on early Christian or 
Basilican churches, including a picture of the Church of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem. Then Medival Cathedrals, St. 
Mark’s in Venice, Canterbury, Westminister Abbey, St. 
Paul’s, Notre Dame, St. Peter's, ete. 

The second half is devoted to American churches, in- 
eluding Canada and Mexico. Mexico City Cathedral, Hav- 
ana’s Columbus Cathedral, Holy Trinity in Quebec, the 
Missions in California, Ste. Anne de Beaupre in Quebec, 
the Russian Church in Alaska, the first Protestant church 
in America, Old South in Boston, the Little Church Around 
the Corner, Old Trinity, the Monmouth Battlefield Church, 
the Moravian Church in Bethlehem, ete. There is the pic- 
ture of the smallest church in the world, seating only 
three worshippers—get the book and learn where it is. 

The final chapter deals with Modern Cathedrals, St. 
Louis in New Orleans, Mormon Temple, First Scientist in 
Boston, St. John the Divine in New York, ete. 

Here is not a book to read, but a book to take up at an 
odd moment when a church or two, perhaps half a dozen 
churehes may be studied and the inspiration of their his- 
tory made a part of one’s own existence. The organist 
of today can but be frequently disturbed by the trend of 
the times; in such moments, after a day of effort, this 
book furnishes just the right material, the right atmosphere 
to inspire him anew for the immeasurably important work 
he must do to help maintain the church’s leadership in 
the world today. We unhesitatingly recommend the book 
to every church organist. If he is a devoted fried of the 
ehureh he will need no urging; if he is but a passive 
triend, an employee, he needs this beautiful book to trans- 
form him from passive employee to active champion. 7x10, 
325 pages, beautifully and profusely illustrated. ($5.00 
net prepaid; order direct of Organ Interests Inc.) 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
J. LAWRENCE ERs 


A HANDBOOK for amateur and musiec-student whose 
ambitions are not professional, the result of years of prac- 
tical experience in presenting the subject in the class room. 
There is a preface in which the ordinary terms of music 
are discussed—melody, harmony, rhythm, accent, imitation, 
ete. Then a Survey of the Field as to what art and taste 
and beauty really are in music. Then How Musie Grew, 
something of its history and reason for being; then Folk- 
Songs, the Art-Song, the Pianoforte and Its Music, 
Stringed Instruments, the Organ, program-notes on fam- 
ous compositions, Chamber Music, the Orchestra, more 
program-notes, Oratorie, cte., everything a musician talks 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 








9-10 


about and thinks about, written in a way to enable the 
beginner to understand, the amatem to appreciate. 

It is a well-written book, readable, enjoyable, friendly 
and informative; the kind of a thing we should place in 
the hands of a choirboy who shows signs of real interest, 
or a mature chorister who gives unusual cooperation in the 
musie of the church, or a manager—it the world ever 
produces one who shows a desire to know se™*thir™ hon- 
est about music. 6x9, 230 pages. (Schirmer 1926, $2.50 


net) 
For the Choir Concert 


With Melodic and Rhythmic Values Given 
Preference—Works New and Old 


GEORGE HENRY DAY: ‘‘Waken Lorps Aanp 
Lapies Gay’’, 11 pages for men’s chorus, in 6-8 
rhythm, rollicking, tuneful enough, worth adding to 
the concert program. (Schmidt 1924, 12c¢) 

DVORAK: ‘‘As My Dear OLp Mortuer’’, Mr. G. 
W. Stebbins’ version of the now popular Mother 
song ; an interesting piano part; four-part accompani- 
ment of women’s voices, the obligato solo taken by a 
contralto—and the whole very effective and beautiful. 
A fine version for women’s voices. (Ditson 1925, 
12¢) 

NEGRO SPIRITUEL: ‘‘Somermes If Feet Like 
A MOTHERLESS CHILD’’, arranged by William Arms 
Fisher; 9 pages for mixed chorus, a number that 
offers some good work for the chorus. (Ditson 1926, 
15e) 

NEGRO SPIRITUEL: ‘‘Swinc Low Sweet 
Cuarior’’, one of the most beautiful of the Spirituels, 
arranged by William Arms Fisher for mixed chorus 
with the men split into four-part work; very effective 
and beautiful. (Ditson 1926, 12c) 

RUDOLF FRIML: ‘‘WHEN a Mam Comes 
KNockInG at Your HeEart’’, one of the almost for- 
gotten things of a decade ago, but a very charming 
little bit of melody and rhythm for those who still 
like these neglected elements. Easy enough to do 
well and make a hit with. (Schirmer 1915, 12c) 

EDUARD HOLST: ‘‘Hapry Birps’’, 9-page 
mixed chorus in waltz spirit and rhythm, melodious, 
tuneful, rhythmic, easy to do well. (Ditson 1925, 
15¢) 

GEORGE INGRAHAM: ‘‘THe Ow. AND THE 
Pussy Cat’’, the best of the several settings of this 
quasi-humorous text, in spite of its age it is still in- 
teresting, because it is tuneful, rhvthmic, well 
written, and easy to do. (Schirmer 1887, 12c) 

WILLIAM LESTER: ‘‘A Cusan Nocturne’’, 7- 
page mixed chorus with much of the Cuban atmos- 
phere taken from the rhythm in the accompaniment ; 
only moderately difficult, but wants a chorus able to 
do the job well; many opportunities for special 
effects. (Fischer 1925, 12c) 

EDUARDO MARZO: ‘‘Mariqurta’’ an 8-page 
two-part song for women’s voices, very easv to do, 
with the accompaniment furnishing a rhvthmie figure 
essential to the spirit of the piece. (Ditson 1925, 
12¢) 

GEORGE B. NEVIN: ‘‘A SonG or THE SEA’’, a 
short number for medium solo in 4-4- rhythm. tuneful 
and smooth, with a 6-8 chorus of jubilant spirit and 
rhythm; simple and easy to do, and quite effective. 
(Ditson 1925, 10c) ; 
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MR. FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Who on Sept. 9th resumed his unprecedented activities as head of 
the School of Theater Organ Playing in the American Conser- 
vatory, Chicago, representing one of the earliest attempts on the 
part cf an educational institution to give adequate attention to 
the newest phase of the organist’s work, the Art of Photoplaying. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Now for Hard Work 


ORROWING a car from 

eva ME RICANS Uncle Dunham and tak- 

PM ORGANISTER ing him along to run it 
s 

fe 4 and his wife to tell him 

; q how, we set out on the 

iA a y first editorial vacation in 
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RAC nine years. We got our 
i ‘ “A bags packed, with solici- 
AUS Ss mq tation, filled up with some 


Bm} good cigars—easily dis- 
tinguishable from Uncle Dunham’s pick- 
ups—and set sail for New England. One 
thousand four hundred and sixty miles 
later we landed home again a half hour 
after midnight. 

Being cooped up in a sedan for several 
weeks with another man and his wife and 
your own too is as severe a test as I can 
invent for durability of friendship and 
solidity of character. Uncle Dunham 
and Aunt Jennie passed the test better 
than I did; I lost my temper at a crew 
that parked their car in the middle of a 
Vermont road, than which few are worse, 
on,a hill behind two hay wagons; the official 
announcer’s wife was enjoying the vaca- 
tion so much that she didn’t say anything 
anytime to anybody and thereby won local 
fame for herself as well as safety. It 
was a record. 


I first learned of Mr. Dunham as a 
highbrow, born in Boston and not respon- 
sible for his tendencies. On this trip I 
discovered him as a man of such a type 
that I think my readers should know more 
about him so that his messages each 
month in our Church Department shall 
have back of them the sterling values their 
authorship entitles them to. The only 
thing wrong with him is such a degree of 
honest wisdom in matters of his pro- 
fession that he is content to let others 
run off with the conversation if they want. 
Of course I object to his smoking t.n.t. 
and letting lesser mortals discover it too 
late, and I object to his taking me to a 
ball game and enjoying it with full knowl- 
edge of moves and players while I know 
nothing of either; but I didn’t object to 
learning from him all about Concord and 
Lexington and Seven Gables and all that 
ancient history which I once had to learn 
and was foolish enough to forget; he’s a 
New Englander and hasn’t forgotten. 

Life is bigger than playing the organ, 
or editing a department, or creating a 
magazine. Uncle Dunham and his Aunt 
Jennie have discovered it and in the 
many discoveries of my summer vacation- 
ing of 1926 I expect always to retain the 
pleasant discoveries of breadth of view, 
solidity of character, depth of culture, 
and a lot of other things about Mr. 
Dunham too flattering to mention—and 


























WORK & PLAY 


I’m not bidding for another vacation next 
vear either. 

In turning our church welfare over to 
Mr. Dunham I thought I was entrusting {| 
it to one of the great scholars of the organ f 
world; now I realize that I was entrust- 
ing it also to a great mind and to a great 
man. I once looked at his program 
recommendations with a bit of sugar 
ready, for I thought him too severe; now | 
I believe a man of his type is a better 
judge of what will build for permanence 


























and health in church music than a man 
like myself. So I call loudly tor earnest 
attention to the church department and 
what it presents under the pen of our 
church Editor. Maybe you know more 
than he, maybe your mind is greater than 
his, maybe your method is superior to his, 
but you’ll have to work mighty hard to 
make me believe it now. 

I might tell what our diet was for the 
vacation trip but it wouldn’t look well in 
print. That’s just it, as Uncle Dunham 
said. I might also suggest the pleasures 
of being washed down the Mohawk Trail. 
To say how often the call of the camera 
stopped the progress of the car, would 
lead to renewed respect for the patience 
of Uncle Dunham. There was the Lost 
River to find, the Flume to investigate, 
the Old Man to squint at, and lodging to 
find each evening at sundown in a new 
locality. Fifty-five miles an hour brought 
protests from the back seat and effective 
admonition from Aunt Jennie. I’d svare 
the car empty if I had such liberal adviec 
on my driving method. But I’m stormy 
and impetuous while Uncle Dunham is 
mild; how he gets away with t.n.t for 
steady diet is a mystery to me. Never 
ask him for a fill, if you are only a normal 
man; buy your own, it will be cheaper in 
the end. 


At any rate the impetuous nature often 
gets a man into things mildness can never 
attain. Whether or not that is a blessing 
depends much upon circumstances. At 


least I introduced Uncle Uunham to 
Calvin Coolidge and got my party through 
Saratoga racetrack, but they united 
against my noblest effort to scale Mt. 
Washington. 


In return we tossed a coin 





for rooms at Weirs and I’ve been thank- 
ful ever since. Uncle Dunham had lots 
of friends that night. There too I heard 
Henry Ford’s Mellie Dunham; that’s 
nothing to be proud of, though it does 
show what publicity will do, free publicity 
too. We ought to take steps against it. 

It’s a long way to the next vacation but 
I would begin early to suggest the beauty 
of an automobile trip through New 
England, especially New Hampshire, 
even though that State does pile it on the 
tourist three times—gas tax, admittance 
tax to scenic wonders, and car license for 
even short-stayers. Nearer than next 
vacation is the present season of strenuous 
work. I hope all my readers will unite 
to make it a season of organ work mixed 
equally with strenuous living. There are 
few things sadder than the spectacle of a 
man or woman so narrow that little affairs 
are allowed to monopolize what should be 
the greatness of living a whole life. Our 
professional work is only half of life; our 
daily living is the other equally vital half. 
Spend an hour in conversation with Mr. 
Rowland W. Dunham on church music 
and you'll get half of life at its best; but 
let Unele Dunham take you to a ball 
game or the Concord Bridge and you'll 
get the other half. It takes both halves 
to make life whole. I wish at the moment 
I were able to transcribe for my readers 
a part of the truth that deals with life and 
man, for were I able, the coming season 
would be America’s best in realms of the 
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Recitals Psychological Victims 






Besides the Unquestioned Incompetency of the Average Recitalist There are the 
Sluggishness of the Instrument and the Page of History 


By EDWARD CADORET HOPKINS 


peas EALOUSLY _ stressing 
i the program and_busi- 
Mm ness status of the organ 
Mm recital has been the re- 
mw cent tendency of our edi- 
s torial and other comment. 
™ It is plainly seen that the 
Wi een fy reat American public is 
AIS GSR eee skeptical of the pleasur- 
cmeeeaee) able quality of the efforts 
of our purveyors of organ music. An 
organ recital in the motion picture com- 
edy is synonymous with higher culture, 
vedantic poems and the pink tea. The 
habitual attendants at recitals are or- 
ganists, organ-students, and the personal 
circle of their friends. There is little or 
no interest displayed by the musicians in 
general; the local concert-organ and its 
noted recitalists are usually the goal for 
the tourist and out-of-town resident 
rather than the Mecca for the weekly 
outing of the urban music-lover. Even a 
nationally famous recitalist passing 
through a cultured district attracts far 
less attention than would an equally 
prominent performer upon another in- 
strument, and we do not need to stretch 
the truth if we acknowledge a feeling of 
dissatisfaction within ourselves after 
listening to the majority of our public 
celebrities who seek to appeal to us 
through the medium of the organ. 
There are good, sound reasons for this 
state of things. The strange and complex 
literature of the organ cannot appeal in- 
timately to the laiety, perhaps; there is 













-also the resistance to that which has 


grown up in the shadow of religious dis- 
cipline. Religion and the Thou Shalt Not 
of the Ten Commandments being the 
original source of most of our moral re- 
strictions and those austerities consequent 
therefrom, the music instrument associa- 
ted with that educational machinery is 
indelibly awe-inspiring to the latent self; 
the very word organ seeming to preach of 





things that are good for us, instead of 
appealing to the esthetic mind as might 
another form of aural art. So, I say, we 
begin with a resistance of no small 
dimensions to be broken down; one built 
up in childhood by the same influences that 
built character. This might be very bene- 
ficial from one standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of the modern exploiter of 
organ recitals any austere preacher of 
the moralities will repel the populace 
rather than invite it to seek relief through 
its artistic ministry for emotional hun- 
gers. 

The extra-intellectual stamp of most 
contrapuntal composition is another thing 
that has its influence upon the organist as 
well as his pre-cooled audience. Where 
the Nineteenth Century masters of the 
console erred grieviously in the cause of 
music art was in elevating the brain and 
brawn of organ technic above the human 
purpose of art in their studio methods. 
Where there was departure from the 
narrow pedantry of their day organists 
and composers fell into the mawkish 
sentimentality that characterizes the bulk 
of that literature aside from the organ 
classics. We can trace in these vapid 
phrases the effort to transfer the psychic 
pressures induced by strict contrapuntal 
schooling. Secularization of and relaxa- 
tion by means of the organ are by no 
means established as desirable ends even 
today. 

Social and material restrictions during 
the years of study formed many an 
earnest but dry-as-dust performer by 
robbing him of that freedom of thought 
considered essential in all other music 
lines. Drill and privation, if conquered, 
increase personal pride; and such prides 
and prejudices have to be overcome in a 
recital career of national or international 
prominence. ‘‘Blessed is he that over- 
cometh,’ was never more truly applied 
than to the concert organist of the present 
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day. But we do not put the accepted 
construction upon the word overcometh, 
because exclusiveness and austerity are 
the traits of character that must be over- 
come in his case. These are what the 
earnest student acquired along with his 
technical and musical refinements in the 
dim and sheltered atmosphere of his 
training-grounds; a sense of aloofness 
from reality, of superior individual im- 
portanee, and, if wealthy, a contempt for 
the very public he is now so desirous of 
‘“‘serving’’ and ‘‘improving’’ by means of 
his recitals. 

The poverty-stricken boy has a far 
better opportunity than the wealthy for 
appreciation of the public hunger for 
emotional relief through music, but be- 
cause of his victory over the privations of 
his own early years he, too, naturally 
tends to extol the austere, the restrained 
and conservative reading of his program 
as a true and organlike virtue. He is 
wrong fundamentally. The servant in 
the house of art will ever be compelled to 
set his own acquired pedantries aside in 
favor of the broader qualities of sincerity 
and human appeal in his recitation. He 
becomes in the truest sense an actor, with 
the organ as his stage for depicting 
emotional states. Public performance of 
any activity conceived art-work is a 
species of acting. Particularly is this 
true of a thing so vital as a human ex- 
perience crystallized in musical idiom. 

I hold no brief for the emotional per- 
former of emotional music, nor for any 
cheaply created sensational effect of pure- 
ly theatrical origin. My point is to 
establish the value of a dramatic pre- 
sentation of the greatest literature, that 
the public may gain the peculiar experi- 
ence of discovering its power for them- 
selves by virtue of that instinct inherent 
in the human ‘being for perceiving the 
ideally beautiful when it coincides with 
personal experiences of psychic origin. 

An illuminating study for a recitalist 
would be the nationalities of his com- 
posers. The Jew as seen in Handel, 
Mendelssohn, and others, is of all types 
the most extraverted or sympathetic with 
the human elements. Any assumption 
of austerity in interpretation, unless an 
absolutely sincere rendition of an austere 
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composers austere intention, is bound to 
be repellent to that listener whose ap- 
preciation may not be of an enlightened 
order. 

Were this assumption of unwarranted 
restraint not so universal a habit we 
believe that the persistently dry per- 
former would long ago have been rele- 
gated to that limbo reserved for all medio- 
cre artists; for such are actually psychic 
prevaricators, substituting their own nar- 
row or conventional judgments for the 
truth as noted down by the composer in 
the heat of creation. 

False ideals are as destructive as no 
ideals. Culture must not degenerate in- 
to Kultur, or the subconscious catastrophe 
will be as devastating as the material 
effects of the Great War proved to be. 
Music will not be denied her natural mis- 
sion in the scheme of things, which is, of 
course, like religion and all other mani- 
festations of the unconscious, a needed 
adjustment for the reconcilation of emo- 
tional conflicts; i. e., a psychic safety- 
valve. Whether the message is approved 
by the intellect or not makes little differ- 
ence if the vital part of it is borne in to 
the ego unimpaired by artifice of a non- 
essential sort. 

This now being well understood it 
would seem as if the organist should bend 
his efforts today toward securing a more 
rhythmic and colorful style of delivery, 
dramatically rendering each phrase in a 
more eloquent and intelligle relation to 
the whole than has yet been the traditional 
custom. Only by some such reform in 
manner may the organ-recitalist hope to 
really serve the great, ideal-hungry pub- 
lic, that already supports other instru- 
mental and vocal music activities by their 
constant patronage. 

. And how is this to be accomplished ? 
There is no necessity for eccentric and 
distorted interpretations; that «s certain. 
Let us not be misunderstood. Intensifi- 
cation of the elements, subtle or other- 
wise, within the master-works is our pre- 
scription. The resources of the modern 
organ must be increased and used in a 
definitely systematic manner toward the 
creation of intimate interpretations. An 
enclosed Great division; adequate and in- 
dependent Pedaldivision, at least partially 
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enclosed; individual shutter-action, swift 
and silent; complete independence of the 
manual divisions, no ‘‘transferred’’ stops 
or borrows from a distant division of the 
organ; Couplers for the Expression-ped- 
als and even the Pistons; and a Piston- 
system that will make varied, swift and 
certain changes of registration, should 
all be a matter-of-course in the American 
organ very soon. In time we will acquire 
also a well-balanced tonal system by 
eliminating some of the current abbera- 
tions and exaggerated qualities now being 
exploited, which confuse the recitalist in 
many cases. There experiments are neces- 
sary to mechanical progress no doubt, but 
art benefits little by them for the time 
being. 

Effects of blend, contrast, accent, varied 
touches, fade-ins and fade-outs of salient 
colors for the delineation of formal beau- 
ties and other uses of the modern thick 
boxes, would transform many a pedantic 
and sterile reading of Sonata or Fugue 
into a pulsating portrait of personal ex- 
perience, glowing with life and color. 
This would be of universal appeal to the 
sophisticated and innocent alike. That 
earnest virtuoso who permits his organ 
to roar for page after page in an inflexible 
forte, using his unenclosed Great in mis- 
taken regard for mechanical deficiencies 
now obsolescent, is misguided, thorough- 
ly mistaking his official duty toward his 
neighbor. He cannot love him as himself 
or he would not assail his ears week after 
week with his Diapasonic cannonade as 
he does. The new high-pressure registers 
are hailed with glee by this type of musi- 
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cian, callous to the needs of his auditors, 
for with them he can much more effectiv- 
ly annihilate them in pompous tonal dis- 
play. Small wonder they do not flock 
to his recitals in droves when annouuce- 
ment is made of the same. There is no 
bond, rhythmical, tonal or spiritual be- 
tween him and his hearers; so he will 
complain of their ignorance, that they do 
not understand the Masters—(does he?) 
—and are hopeless so far as true organ- 
music is concerned! He must himself 
become an actor, or dramatizor of his 
program, before he fulfills his social 
duties in a large way. No genteel elo- 
cutionist, or mere reader, has ever given 
the public the literary thrill that Irving, 
Booth, or Bernhardt were able to supply. 
Too much remains to be supplied by the 
audience itself, though expectant and 
willing enough it may be to accept the 
performer’s limitations without comment. 

So we state that psychologically the 
organist-reader and monotonously digni- 
fied recitalist have given the music-lovers 
little to love and cherish in afterthought 
except intellectualities and aural fatigue. 
It is now possible to point to certain great 
ones in this country whose interpretations 
prove our contention. These men have 
learned to hear with their sensibilities 
and to interpret in the manner we think 
proper to expect of a perfect Console- 
master. There will soon be many if the 
value of such performances is recognized 
by those recitalists of the older type who 
are capable of a revolution, no less, in 
their attitude toward the public. 

















Announcing Mr. William H. Barnes 


At the Head of a New Department Devoted Exclusively to The Organ 


as a Modern Instrument for Making Music for Moderns 


}UDGE AND JURY 
is Mr. William H. 
Ttarnes. THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST was 
founded nine years 
ago because the 
cream of the organ 
profession saw the need of a 
journal to take the construe- 
tive professional field that was 
still neglected, and neglect the 
news field that was already 
efficiently served. The greatest 
satisfaction the Editer in chief 
has had is the willingness of 
the best men in the organ world 
to work in the interests of the 
whole profession. 

At ire moment I don’t know 
where Mr. Barnes was born, nor 
where educated, nor how he 
plays the organ, though I do 
know he was selected to give a 
Seranton recital after the fam- 
ous Mr. Courboin had showed 
Serantonites how the organ 
should and could be played; 1 
also know that among the fam- 
ous men in America who have 
had their names connected with 
the planning of organs, Mr. 
Barnes ranks first in impor- 
tance. First I believe he is 
absolutely honest with the or- 
gan builder and with the 
ehurch, and that he has never 
grafted on the builder or the 
ehureh and never will, but that 
when he requires remuneration 


























MR. WILLIAM H. BARNES 








for his services he presents his 
bill to the church and is paid 
by the church. He is a rich 
man, as organists go; he has 
his income from legitimate bus- 
iness, as they call it in the 
trade. 

Mr. Barnes is not connected 
with any organ buildcr in na~- 
ticular; our readers are invited 
to test this statement to their 
own satisfaction. He has signed 
contracts with a great variety 
of builders, including all the 
four-manual builders; a peru- 
sal of his list of contracts 
shows him as an independent. 

In asking Mr. Barnes to 
help the organ world in the 
job of using money in the mo-t 
effective way in drawing tone 
from contracts, we are asking 
him to do the thing he most 
likes and is most competent to 
do. Unlike our stalwart and 
immovable giant, Dr. Audsley, 
Mr. Barnes has every sympathy 
with and understanding of the 
J‘ominanee of the dollar mark. 
He knows that a builder who 
does not make money when he 
builds organs is unworthy of 
his trade, and he knows that 
before we can point our noses 
towards our ideals we must 
first stick out a foot or two 
and see that the road in that 
direction is paved with some- 
thing more solid than good 
intentions. 

So I present to the great 
family of THr AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST another great catch for 
its editorial staff, in the hope 
that more good can be done in 
less time thereby. We are not 
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hot-headed reformers; there is noth- 
ing that calls for hot-headed reforma- 
tion in our world ai the moment. All 
we need is gentle but persistent and 
intelligent leadership in the right di- 
rection. I know Mr. Barnes and his 
ideas well enough to know that he is as 
big a six-footer mentally as he is 
physically—and, ladies, he is still 
single, has a lovely home in Chicago, 
and a truly noble and big three- 
manual organ all his own. On THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST staff he is judge 
and jury in matters of the organ. He 
and I shall fight over many details, and 
it will be all the merrier if the readers 
take sides too, and fight with both of 
us if they want. But when it comes to 
the sacred pages of print, the thing 
we shall convey to the reader will be 
thought out mighty carefully before 
our ink is applied, and Mr. Barnes 
will be the author of it. I don’t want 
any reader to send in his vet specifica- 
tien with the idea that it is different 
from anv of the eight hundred others 
coming into our office every year, and 
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then run off on a pout because Mr. 
Barnes cannot give it the honors of 
presentation in his department. And I 
don’t want any reader to start argu- 
ments for a ten-manual era, or pipes 
of gold;.or try to revive the long-ago 
settled questions of universal expres- 
sion and coneave-radiating pedal cla- 
viers. Mr. Parnes must be free to 
begin with organ building as it is in 
1926, and march on from that point; 
we can’t afford to go back to 1826 to 
begin. 

To Mr. William H. Barnes »f Chi- 
cago (whick knows it is just as good, 
mind you, as New York ever was) I 
take pleasure in extending a warm, 
even not, weleome to these pages. It 
is a compliment to us all to have him 
accept. The department I open tv 
him wide, and shall fight for his ideas 
whether I like them or not. That’s 
the way T.A.0O. family is built; we 
fight each other only behind closed 
doors. In open pages we are a united 
crew, all pulling the same way. 

—Tue Epiror 


NOTE: Mr. Barnes is not vey:resented in any of the statements published in 
this issue; his writings will not begin tiil our November number.—Ep. 


A Temporary Scrap-Book 


In Which we Present an Array of Items Prepared for These 
Pages Before Mr. Barnes Took Editorial Charge 


SOUND WAVES 


A Report oF THE LECTURE PREPARED 
FOR THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


A LECTURE on The Nature of 
Sound, Wednesday morning of con- 
vention week, by Prof. E. C. Watson 
at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy in the fine Laboratory of Physics, 
was an instructive treat, and the dele- 
gates attending in full force were en- 
thusiastic in their appreciation. The 
copious use of apparatus visualized 
in most interesting fashion the anties 
of various and sundry vibrating bod- 
ies, and many a relationship between 
cause and tonal effect, hitherto purely 
academic to most of us, was brought 
from the limbo of mathematic into 
vivid lucid understanding. 

Prof. Watson, in introduction, noted 
the scant application of scientific 
knowledge of sound to the manufac- 
ture of musical instruments, excepting 
the Flute, possibly Clarinet, and a 
few obvious isolated instances in pi- 
ano, and called attention to the im- 
petus given this application by war 
demands for submarine and airplane 
detectors and the like. Coming nearer 
to organists’ problems he touched 
briefly on acoustics. Here his net per- 
forming ripples on their little glass 


bathing beach illustrated perfectly 
what happens to wave motion sent 
through an opening or around a cor- 
ner; and after a brief explanation of 
how sound waves are actually photo- 
graphed for study, he showed how the 
acoustics of any auditorium may be 
accurately tested in a small model pre- 
pared exactly to scale. 

The most ingenuous device was a 
machine whose literal “handwriting on 
the wall” was an actual graphic re- 
production of the vibrations causing 
various sounds as we heard them; the 
animated wavy line varied with each 
change in the pitch, or the intensity, 
or the quality of any tone used. 

An explanation of overtones was 
given, and of the dependence of qual- 
ity on overtones; then a couple of or- 
gan pipes were sounded, one a stopped 
wooden pipe, the other open wood, 
and the reason for the obvious qualita- 
tive difference made quite clear. 

Numerous interesting and humorous 
anecdotes and experiments enlivened 
the whole lecture and made it not 
merely disgestible to all, but palatable 
as well. It would be impossible to 
thank too heartily the careful prepar- 
ation which organized and presented 
so delightful a portrayal of a technical 
subject. 


—Watter E. Harriry 
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SCRANTON 
CilAMBER OF COMMERCE OrGAN Burs 
to Mr. Courzoin’s PLANS AND 
DEDICATED BY Him 


COL. L. A. WATRES, president of 
the Scranton, Pa., Chamber of Com- 
merce announced in January 1925 his 
gift of a concert organ for the new 
Chamber of Commerce building, which 
was dedicated in May 1926. The 
organ created genuine local interest 
because of the donor’s generosity and 
his wisdom in placing one man in 
charge of the instrument from the 
player’s viewpoint. Mr. Charles M. 
Courboin wrote the list of stops and 
passed upon the completed instrument. 
He gave three recitals during the dedi- 
cation ceremonies to accommodate the 
vast membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce, with the auditorium filled 
each time and many applications for 
tickets that could not be granted. 

In the three recitals Mr. Courboin 
admirably demonstrated the wealth of 
tonal resources of the organ and its 
possibilities as a concert instrument, 
inasmuch as the programs contained 
music of delicate and subtle “pro- 
gram” qualities, music of whimsical 
effects, as well as the majestic and im- 
pressive Bach numbers, and Mr. Cour- 
boin’s own transcriptions of orchestral 
music that remain the pinnacles of 
artistic achievement. Since Scranton 
has no Symphony Orchestra, this 
organ will serve to bring to music 
lovers a certain amount of orchestral 
music, otherwise lacking in programs 
heard here. In fact, the organ un- 
doubtedly will start an innovation in 
the types of recitals of the future in 
Scranton. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the third recital was the “Pixcrs 
Cxorvs” from “TANNHAUSER”, sung 
by the Junger Mannerchor, a male 
chorus of one hundred voices, with 
the organ affording the accompaniment 
in a most stirring effect, the orchestral 
values being faithfully brought out by 
Mr. Courboin. 

The importance of the organ in the 
musical, educational and cultural life 
of the City is yet to be realized. The 
organ is dedicated to the noblest and 
finest in music, and is to be a constant 
and much-used factor in bringing the 
rest of music and musicians to the 
city. Mr. Courboin is official organist 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Miss 
Ellen Fulton is his assistant. 

In addition to the usual Bach, Widor, 
ete, Mr. Courboin’s programs in- 
eluded : 

Wolstenholme—Allegretto 

Russell—Basket Weaver 

Russell—Bells of St. Ann 

Grainger—Shepherd’s Hey 

Lefebure-Wely—Scherzo Cantabile 

Debussy—Afternoon of Faun 

Liadoff—Musie Box 

Saint-Saens—Marche Heroique 

Sullivan—Lost Chord 
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Some of the slightly different fea- 
tures of the organ as designed by Mr. 
Courboin are the one- and two-rank 
Celios at 8’ in the Pedal, the 16’ 
Gemshorn in the Choir displacing the 
muddy fiute usually given to the Choir 
for 16’ tone, the Twelfth, Fifteenth, 
and Seventeenth in both Great and 
Swell, and the Twenty-second in the 
Great, with the Bourdon supplying 
the only 16’ Great flute tone; the 
Harp, Celesta, and Chimes are given to 
all manuals, and the Piano at 16’, 3’, 
and 4’ pitches is likewise universally 
available. Second Touch is used in the 
Great for Diapason, Tibia, Cellos 3r, 
Tuba, and Chimes, all 8’. 

The 15 h.p. Orgoblo is in the base- 
ment; the Tremulants are in a sep- 
arate chamber on the second flooz. 
Each erescendo chamber is equipped 
with thermostatically controlled elec- 
tric lieaters, as are also the blower and 
relay rooms; an air filter protects the 
intake of the blower. 
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The entire organ is expressive and 
the four sets of shutters may be 
coupled at will to any of the four 
shoes, or all coupled together by one 
piston. The pistons are on double 
touch, the second operating the Pedal 
stops. Suitable mechanism is provided 
so that the organist may have no 
couplers operated by the pistons, or 
all couplers, or only within-the-manual 
ones. A Pedal Divided is used, for 
Pedal tone in the lcwest octave without 
manual couplers, and manuaf couplers 
above without Pedal tone. Pistons en- 
able the organist to eliminate 16’ 
couplers, or 4’ couplers, or 16’ stops 
from the Register Crescendo. 

The Pedal Organ is divided between 
the chambers of the other divisions, 
with suitable registers in each. Deagan 
Chimes are used. 

The instrument was built by Kim- 
ball, to Mr. Courboin’s specifications ; 
Mr. Norman Foss voiced it. 


Organs Under the Microscope 


An Application of Constructive Criticism in an Effort to 
Encourage the Much that is Good and Eliminate 
the Little that is Bad 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
West Sipe UNITARIAN 


MR. FRANK STEWART ADAMS’ 
new 4-60-2751 Médller presumably 
shows what a church organist wants 
when he also knows intimately what a 
theater organist needs. It is an at- 
tractive organ with many interesting 
possibilities, and since the builder is 
numbered among those who are 
anxious to interest and p:_2se the or- 
gan players, and has furnished his 
specifications in the form required for 
these pages, we give the specifications 
in full and let the reader enjoy him- 
self in an analysis of the instrument’s 
possibilities. 


Y. KR & B z. 
Pedal 3. 8 & 6. Ue. 
Great 10. 10. 13. 2. 610. 
Swell 15. 17. 15. —. 1169. 
Choir 9 9. 11. 1. 645. 
Solo jX 2B. We. 
Totals 40 42. 60. 18. 2751. 


PEDAL: V 3. S 8. P 132. 


116 DIAPASON 44w 
2. VIOLONE 44w 
3 BOURDON 44w 
4 LIEBLICHGEDECKT No. 19-S 
5 8 Diapason No. 1 
6 Violone No. 2 
7 Bourdon No. 3 
816 Tusa No. 52-L 
GREAT: V 10. $13. P 610. 
916 DIAPASON 61m 
10 8 FIRST DIAPASON 61m 
11 SECOND DIAPASON 61m 


12 VIOLONCELLO 61m 


13 CLARABELLA 61w 

14 4 OCTAVE 61m 

15 DOPPELF'LOTE 61w 

36 224 TWELFTH 61m 

17 2 FIFTEENTH 61m 

18 8 TRUMPET 6lr 

A 8 CHIMES 20mt 

B Harp No. D-C (t.c.) 

C 4 Harp No. D-C 
Tremulant 


SWELL: V 15. S 15. P 1169. 


1916 LIEBLICHGEDECKT 73w 

20 8 DIAPASON 73m 

21 GAMBA 73m 

22 VOIX CELESTE 61 (t.c.)m 

23 MUTED VIOLE 73m 

24 MUTED VIOLE CELESTE 
73m 

25 BOURDON 73w 

26 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73w 

27 4 HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 


28 1% TIERCE 61m 


291II. MIXTURE (12-15-19) 183m 

3016 CONTRA FAGOTTO 73r 

31 8 FRENCH HORN 73r 

32 OBOE 73r 

33 VOX HUMANA 6I1r 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: V9. S11. P 645. 

34 8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 73m 

35 DULCIANA 73m 

36 UNDA MARIS 73m 

37 CONCERT FLUTE 73w 

58 QUINTADENA 73w 

39 4 WALDFLOETE 73w 

40 2 PICCOLO HARMONIQUE 

61m 
4116 English Horn No. 42 (t.c.) 
42 8 ENGLISH HORN 73r 
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43 CLARINET 73r 
D §& CONCERT HARP 61. (t.c.) 
mb 
SOLO: V3. § 13. P 195. 
44 8 STENTORPHONE 61m 
45 DIAPAson No. 9-G 
46 Dutcrana No. 35-C 
47 Unpa Maris No. 36-C 
48 VIOLONCELLO No. 12-G 
49 CLARABELLA No. 13-G 
50 QuINTADENA No. 38-C 
5116 English Horn No. 42-C (t.c.) 
52 8 TUBA 73r 
Bo Trumpet No. 18-G 
54 ORCHESTRAL OBOE-r-61 
55 Enouisit Horn No. 42-C 
56 CLARINET No. 43-C 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS: 29 
PEDAL GREAT SWELL CHOIR SOLO 
4’ S GSCL § Sc L 
8’ GSCL SCL SL SCL 
16’ GSCL § SC L 


COMBINATION PISTONS: 38 


The dedicatory recital was played by 
Mr. Adams June Ist: 
Thomas—Mignon Overture 
Guilmant—Dreams (Son. 7) 
Widor—Pastorale (Son. 2) 
I*‘aure—Pellcas Prelude 
Chopin—Nocturne Gm 
Dethier—The Brook 
Reubke—Sonata 94th Psalm 
The church is an attractive structure 
with the organ and choir in a gallery 
in the front of the auditorium, the 
organ being divided with choir and 
console in the space between. Mr. 
Adams’ specialty was the Reubke 
Sonata; as this wes not a paid-ad- 
mission recital a critique cannot be 
given without injustice to the many 
cthers who might require the same at- 
tention from these columns, but at 
least we must get in a high compliment 
to one of New York’s organists who is 
an eminent theater organist, and who 
can play a recital with the best of 
them. 


HAVANA, CUBA 


Hoty Trinity CATHEDRAL 
Skinner 
WHAT can we do with a small organ? 
The Skinner Organ Co.’s answer is 
this: 
Pedal 
16’ Bourdon 
8’ Gedeckt 
Great 
8’ Diapason 
Aeoline (Swell) 
Gedeckt (Swell) 
4’ Flute (Swell) 
Chimes 
Swell i: 
8’ Salicional 
Voix Celeste tj 
Aeoline yor: 
Gedeckt ie) 
4’ Flute 
Tremulant 
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ONE OF THE BIG FELLOWS 


In the Pedal oY the Willis Organ in Liverpool Cathedral. It looks big enough 

for a water-main for New York City but it is more useful as a 32’ Diapason 

in England’s pewest Cathedral. Photo by courtesy of Mr. Henry Willis, head 
of the Willis factory, London. 


The scheme offers some attractive 
combinations and is worth studying. 
Duplexing for the three Great stops 
isn’t a serious limitation of resources; 
perhaps the Aeoline can be used as an 
accompaniment to the Gedeckt or the 
Flute, in which case the duplexing 
more than doubles the usefulness of 
the ranks. If we had, in our printed 
specifications, definite dynamic indi- 
cations of relative strength we would 
know much more about what can be 
done with so attractive a small organ. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
STAMBAUGH MeEmorRIAL AUDITORIUM 
Skinner 
JHE 4-71-3907 Skinner offers much 
food for thought. The Pedal Organ of 
21 stops includes these of special note: 

32’ Bombarde (extended) 
1024’ Quint (borrowed) 
31%’ Tierce (borrowed) 


224’ Septieme (borrowed) 
16’ eight stops 
8’ five stops 
4’ two stops 
Data is not given to indicate the deri- 
vation of the off-unisons and manrfest- 
ly their usefulness depends largely 
upon their derivation; that they are 
derived and represent no additional 
pipes does not detract from their value 
to any appreciable extent. In a Pedal 
of eight 16’ stops, the value of the 
1023’ Quint may be questioned— 
unless, as already suggested, its deri- 
vation makes it suitable for other than 
the usual purpose. 

The Great is rather unusual in that 
it has no representatives of the string 
family, there being a Diapason and 
flute at 16’ and 4’ each, and three 
Diapasons and one flute at 8’. A 
Twelfth and IV. Mixture complete the 
fiue work. An interesting feature is 
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the brass family of three ranks, 16’, 
8’, 4’, all independent, and all located 
in the Choir Chamber. 

The off-unisons of the manual organs 
are: 


224’ Twelfth (G) 
224’ Nazard (C) 


134’ Tieree (C) 
and there are two Mixtures: 

IV. Mixture (G) 

V. Mixture (S) 

The composition ot tie manual or- 
gans shows the following preferences 
for stops at 8’ and lower pitches: 

11 Reeds 

8 Flutes 

7 Diapasons 

6 Strings 
Preferences are reversed when we 
came to pitches higher than the 8’ 
wnison : 

6 Diapasons 

5 Flutes 

2 Reeds 

(No Strings) 

Undonbtedly the facts brought to 
light by the foregoing remarks indi- 
eate clearly that the master mind of 
the Skinner Organ considers his 
voicing artists eapable of whatever 
results he wants by way of richness of 
tone; however safe that process be for 
Mr. Skinner, it relies too much on 
the voicing room to be safe for every 
organ. It is worthy of note that the 
Reeds have taken so much prominence, 
to the enrichment cf organ tone. 

There would be added significance 
im reviewing the work of a master of 
organ designer if we could be sure he 
had been free to write the kind of an 
organ he wanted instead of being com- 
pelled to sacrifice and compromise 
with the dollar mark or competition or 
the unintelligible ideas of some organ- 
ist who knew no more about organ 
planning than airplane building. Per- 
haps a competent designer will write 
us some day: “I had fifty thousand to 
spend on this and I did just as I 
pleased; here it is.” That organ will 
be worth examining. 


HINT NO 2 TO SALESMEN 


Ir OnE Veuicte Won’t Do It 
Try ALL THREE 

“I JUST closed a $20,000. contract 
after putting the committee through 
the paces in New York City, using 
taxicabs, subway, and elevated. Per- 
haps by trying all three, we were suc- 
cessful in winning over our competi- 
tor who on this same trip took care of 
the committee in private cars. 

“T am interested in knowing the 
point of your Hint to Salesmen on 
page 211 of your July issue. Should 
builders keep private cars, or a sup- 
ply of subway nickels?” 

We don’t know what the point is 
to that Hint. We're sure there is a 
point in it somewhere. Perhaps it is 
Draw Your Own Conclusion, or may- 
be Build Your Own Subway. 
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==] UMSTIONINGS are often 
US wholesome. Here is_ one. 
Are we American organists 
and directors open to the 
accusation often heard that 
we want all of our music 
top-heavy? For some time 
we hav2 kept a close watch on the 
accessible choir-lists in various 
churches all over the country. If 
numbers may serve as a@ criterion it 
rist »2 confessed that this tendency 
seems to manifest itself on every hand. 

We note a well-established choir in 
New York in which the soprano part 
is stronger aumerically than any other 
by a large percentage. Then there is 
enother choir in the middle west with 
21 sopranos, 8 altos, 6 tenors and 7 
basses. In each ease the choirs are 
paid. Another that may have a differ- 
ent angle is one with 18 sopranos and 
10 basses, other parts fairly well pro- 
portioned. In this instance we find 
that the choir is partly volunteer. 
Only four sopranos are paid, while all 
but one bass receives a salary. It 
might well be that the soprano section 
here is composed largely of light voices 
that can be balanced by the apparently 
few basses. 

















Mr. Dunham’s:- Department 


In which a Practical Idealism and 
Human Musicianship are Applied to 
the Problems of the Organist and 


Choirmaster 


In listening to choirs we have often 
been struck by the lack of balance and 
top-heaviness. What then is the rea- 
son for such a state of affairs? We 
cannot take the space for a long coun- 
sideration of the subject, but it would 
appear that there is a demand upon 
the part of choir leaders to hear that 
upper part strong and clear, without 
an adequate consideration of the ele- 
ment of balance. Many authorities on 
choral affairs demand almost if not 
quite as many bases as sopranos. Mr. 
Williamson, for one, might be quoted 
to that effect. If we have this fault 
in our choirs it wonld be well to rea- 
lize it and try to work towerd a better 
balance that se2ms to exist. Two pos- 
sible reasons occur to us in seeking a 
cause. Furst, the larger number of 
first violins in the orchestra—which is 
auite another matter, since the pro- 
portion exists with the view of prover 

balance. Second, the difficulty of get- 
ting male voices to supply the demand. 

As we have so often suggested in this 
column the matter is one for our own 
ears to decide. By listening to the 
choir from the distance at frequent in- 
tervals much may be accomplished in 
the way of correcting basic faults, of 
which this is certainly one. 

This is the month of choir reorgani- 
zation. It will pay every one of us 
to make a survey of our own individual 
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situation from the angle of the balance 
of parts. The foundation of a choir 
is a firm solid bass part. Build this 
up if it is necessary, fill in the inside 
voices and if the material is adequate 
ile soprano part will be more easily 
developed and choral balance will sure- 


ly result. 


Calendar Suggestions 


NOV. 7 

“Gop’s PEACE 1s Prace ETeRNAL’-- 
Grieg. For soprano solo and chorus. 
A simple melody of great charm. 7 
pp. 
“O Gov or Armizs’—Candlyn. A 
well-constructed unaccompanied an- 
them of considerable interest and suit- 
able for Armistice Sunday. The 
writing is contrapuntal and establishes 
well the mood of the text. Medium 
difficulty. 8 pp. 

“INvocaTIon”—Grieg. An arrange- 
ment by Franke Harling of the 
familiar melody in the Peer Gynt 
Suite. It is easy to sing and would 
be well liked. 4 pp. 

“Guip—E Mr, O TxHov Great Jr- 
HOVAH”-—-West. An effective full an- 
them of medium difficulty, devotional 
in style and interesting for the chovr. 
12 pp. Ditson. 

NOV. 14 
“We Pray THEE, Gracious Lorp”’— 
James. An a capella anthem of great 
dignity and breadth. It is not difficult. 
Some divided parts. 4 pn. 

“Be Mercirut Unto Mr”—Syen- 
ham. This anthem contains one of the 
best baritone solos of the standard 
repertoize. There is a stirring close 
(choral). 6 pp. 
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“A CROWN OF GRACE FOR MAN IS 
WrovuGut”-—Brahres. Unaccompanied 
motet with two pass parts. After a 
four-part chorale there is a contra- 
puntal development based on the 
material in the chovaie. The baritone 
part declaims the chorzJe melody 
against this splendid texture. Rather 
Ciffieuls but a remarkable example of 
fine classie choral writing. 15 pp. 

“THE CHEeRUric Hymn”—Gretehan- 
inoff. With one of Canon Douglas’ 
texts. There is much division of parts. 
and deep basses are necessary. In 
spite of the difficulties it is worth the 
work expended in preparation. 6 pp. 


NOV. 21 
“Honor tHE Lorp’—Mark Andrews. 
Thanksgiving anthem with bass solo 
and trio. The national hymn (“Amer- 
1ca”) is introduced in the organ part 
at the end. Not difficult. 7 pp. 

“Fear not O Lanp’—Goss. One 
of the best of Victorian harvest an- 
thems. Solo for baritone. Melodious 
and aasy to-sing. 12 pp. 

“Bur Wiuo May Asie”’—Handel 
The familiar baritone solo from “The 
Messiah”. The oratorio style at its 
best. 

NOV. 28 
“A Wuete Dove”’—Brahms. An ad- 
aptation of an old German folk song 
with three stanzas. Lovely and easy 
to sing. No solos. 7 pp. 

“Tur Goop SHEPHERD’—Jennings. 
This is one of the most attractive of 
Advent anthems. It is of medium diffi- 
calty and spiritual in character. 11 
pp. 
“By THE WATERS OF BAaBYLUN”— 
Coleridge-Taylor. There is considerable 
plaintiveness and graphic writing in 
this excellent setting. For full choir 
and not difficult. 8 pp. 

“THe Witpernrss”—Wesley. <A 
work of large dimensions consuming 
fifteen minutes to perfrom. Svlos for 
all voices, remarkable choral effects. 
Difficult but extremely beautiful. 20 
pp. 

ORGAN SELECTIONS 
Sowerby—Carillon 
Diggle—Chant Poetique 
Calkir—Harvest Thanksgiving March 
Gaul, [farvey—Chant for Dead Heroes 
Dunn—America Triumphant 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 
Stoughton—Autumn Leaves 
Held—Prayer for Peace 
Guilmant—Mareh aux Flambeaux 


T.A.O. STAFF SUGGESTIONS 
NOV. 7TH: Rene L. Becker, composer 
of many good organ pieces, was born 
on the 7th in 1882, Tchaikowsky died 
on the 6th in 1893 and Paderewsky 
was born on the 6th in 1860, Franck 
died on the 8th in 1890; these events 
suggest some special programs. Beck- 
er's CHANSON n’AMOUR (reviewed in 
T.A.0. Vol. 1, Dec. page 628) is a 


CHURCH MUSIC 











MR. ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 


Who on June 13th last completed his 25th year with Christ 
Church Cathedral, Louisville, Ky. 


A special anniversary program was given at the evensong 
service by a choir of approximately 175 voices. In aadition 
to the sixty men’s and boy’s voices, comprising the Cathedral 
Choir and the Auxiliary Choir of the Cathedra! of thirty voices, 
the choirs of St. Paul’s and the Second Presbyterian were there 
with many former choristers and leading musicians of Louisville 
who took part in the service in honor of Mr. Simon. 

Mr. Simon was the recipient of telegrams, letters of congrat- 
ulation and several handsome gifts which came from former 
choristers and musical friends scattered all over the United 
States. 

The Auxiliary Choir of the Cathedral presented him with a 
handsome gold watch, and the Cathedral Choir presented him 
with a large silver vase. A testimonial book bound in purple 
leather containing the autographs of hundreds of musical 
friends and various singers, expressions of appreciation from 
the Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky and the Dear and 
Chapter of the Cathedral, was presented to him on this occasion. 

The following quotation from the booklet written by Bishop 
Charles E. Woodcock is significant: 

“In recognition of the many years of faithful service ren- 
dered the Cathedral and of the high standard of Church music 
maintained, we, the grateful friends of ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
desire to voice our appreciation and express our indebtedness 
for the uplift and inspiration his leadership in Church music 
has been not only to the Cathedral, but throughout the whole 





Diocese. We feel that this tribute is just, timely and well 


merited.” 


pretty melody, his REVE DES ANGES is 
harmonic and attractive. 

Nov. 14th: The 11th in 1620 wit- 
ressed the signing of the Mayflower 
Compact aboard ship, and in 1918 the 
Armistice which cannot be ignored in 
any civilized country or organization ; 
there are no events on the 14th of 
special interest. Mark Andrews’ glor- 
ious song “IN FLANDERS FIELD” ought 
to be sung in every church. 

Nov. 21st: Purcell died today in 
1695; the 25th is Thanksgiving Day 
which ought to be celebrated in the 


churehes both on the 21st and 28th; 
Demarest’s Pastrorat: Surre makes. 
appropriate organ music and is both 
excellent and interesting. 

Nov. 28th: Advent Sunday; also the- 
oirthday of Dr. Orlando Mansfield in 
1863 and Rubinstein in 1829; Mans- 
field’s Capriccio AtLA Gavorta (4-10-. 
358) is a charming little evening post- 
Inde; his VARIATIONS IN OLDEN STYLE 
(2-3-132) would make a good prelude; 
“Wren Srrapows DarKiy GATHER” 
(2-3-132) is an interesting trio for- 
women’s voices. 
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Flemington Choirs Alumni 
ty ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 





| LEMINGTON may boast of 
}| its Children’s Choirs, but it 
is the fruit of these Choirs, 
the Chorus of the Alumni, 
that is significant. A Chil- 
dren’s Choir has no great 
value of itself, unless the 
training is progressive and its grad- 
uates “earry on”. These two condi- 
tions exist in Fleming’n. So pro- 
gressive is the training, that the work 
is inereasingly respected by the choris- 
ters; and the graduates, almest one 
hurdred percent, serve the cause of 
music eoatinually—not as profession- 
als but, better stii, as laymen. 

















For a number of years there had 
been a talk of organizing the graduates 
of the Children's Choirs into an 
Alamni body; but it was oniy in 1919 
that it was finally accomplished. 
Feelme that a more idealistic result 
would he acecmplished if they adopted 
a ereed, a Committee was chesen to 
write it, and after a few months they 
submitted one which was unanimously 
adopted. No senior may receive the 
choir diploma or wear ihe gold hood 
until he has pledged himself before 
the Alumni that he will keep the 
Creed. No meeting of the Alumni is 
ever opened without reciting 1. 


The Alumni’s first pubiie service was 
to the young choristers—a mazble tab- 
let placed on the outs:de wall of the 
studio, known as The Distinguished 
Service Tablet, and the Fidelitas Prize, 
which places on this stone the name of 
a chorister of the Semor Class who 
ranks finest in attitude and_ all- 
around work, to be engraved there for 
all time. The Founders placed the 
names of those in the past who had 
done distinctive work, and with one 
added each vear there are new twenty- 
four names carved on this beautiful 
stone. ‘The Alumni’s next step was the 
adoption of a gold hood to be worn 
over their vestment, and thus. show the 
community how many from the 
Children’s Choirs served them con- 
tinually in the musie of the various 
churehes. The Alumni also planned to 
bring famous artists to Flemington, 
and create suen an interest that euri- 
osity at first, then real Iove for it, 
would make these concerts a financial 
possibility. As Anna Case was born 
but a few miles from the village, and 
frequently sang here as a girl in her 
teens, she was selected for the first 
artist. The County turned out to do 
her honor: the house was packed, the 
stage filled, and standees stood rows 
deep at the back of the hall. The first 
concert was a great success! Since 
then there have been two and three a 


season. All concerts are kacked by 
guarantors, and many of the artists 
have been paid $1,900. while the hall 
(the largest) had only a seating ea- 
pacity of seven-hundred and _thirty- 
five; yet the Alumni has not asked the 
guarantcrs for a penny but at the end 
ot the season has cleared the slate with 
2 few dollars to the good. 

The Alumni feels that the influence 
of these concerts has been tremendous. 
The art of these fine musicians has 
Leen a great inspiration to the young, 
and the entire community is alive to 
ihe meral value and the almost 
necessary aid of music to the social 
life of their home. 

Flemington children have music 
every day in the school, the choir, and 
at home; but the little country child 
living near by has had none unless a 
b:t of jazz. So the Alumni planned 
the first Musie Memory Contest of 
Hunterdon County, held in Flemington 
in the spring of 1923, and carried out 
with such suecess that the teachers re- 
quested another for the following year. 

Forty schools entered the contest, 
which was held in the Presbyterian 
Church that these children’ might hear 
an organ. The contest itself was given 
with a Victrola, and then while the 
papers were being corrected, a delight- 
ful “real” <oneert was given the 
children, at which they were shown 
what proper concert-manners might 
be: how to keep perfectly still in order 
to listen, when to applaud and when 
to be quiet. 

A second contest on a larger scale 
was given in the town theater, to a 
crowded house. Prizes of beautiful 
pictures and fine books were presente.” 
to the winning schools, and tickets to 
the artist-concerts to be held here in 
the winter were given to individual 
winners. Another interesting feature 
was that a number of young people of 
the Alumni were trained to teach the 
music, and went as missionaries into 
these rural. schools and helped the 
teachers put the music over. 

The town rejoices in a splendid con- 
cert band, which gives concerts each 
week during the summer in the little 
villege park; but the Alumni felt that 
the music should be a greater expres- 
sion of the people, so Community 
Sings were planned to alternate with 
the band concerts. Here crowds 
gathered from miles around. The 
words were thrown on a screen, an 
orchestra from the Alumni was gath- 
ered together, and a good song-leader 
chosen. 

The Alumni put on a soloist from 
their number for each sing. This solo- 
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ist sang tuneful songs, some new and 
some old, but all good. Later the 
Alumni tock the Sings to the cheater 
and mserted a musical program be- 
tween the pictures. Chour-recitals in 
the studio have also given the people 
«n opportunity to listen to music. 

Another help is a musie column in 
the three town papers, which is run hy 
the Alumni. Notes concernmg choirs, 
the musicians of the town, coming con- 
certs, tegether with one or two current 
events of national importance,. keep 
everyone interested. These sausie notes 
are followed up at tke Public Library 
with a music Bulletin Board tnat 
Ulustrates them with pictures of great 
artisis, orchestras, choirs, ind material 
that creates interest. The board is 
changed every week and the librarians 
say that no cne goes out of the door 
without stopping to luok at the pic- 
tures. It should be stated too that real 
pains are taken with this board; 
nothing hangs in streamers from a pin, 
but everything is placed with care; the 
constant aim is to make the board 
altistic as well as interesting. 

A musie bulletin-board is run in the 
choir studio too, which is changed 
weekly, ard nothivg escapes the boys 
and girls. What is the result? A 
stranger coming to the village not long 
ago said she had never met such musi- 
cally interesting children in her life. 
‘Lhey discuss opera, concert and artist 
with the intelligence that one seldom 
meets outside of musical centers. Musi- 
cal American and The American Or- 
g:nist are to be found on the tebles of 
the Library, School, and Studio, and 
the children take great delight in at 
least looking at the pictures. 

Alumni members, besides these out- 
:tde activities, are attending one or two 
choir-rehearsals each week and singing 
in two services every Sunday. The 
outside work broadens them, and makes 
their services to the church more in- 
telligent. Service stripes on their gold 
hoods develop a high standing, and 
Flemington ean boast of as beautiful 
musie for her scrvices as may be heard 
in many churches of wealth and in- 
fluence. 

Someone said, in speaking of the 
music in Flemington, that it was a dis- 
tinet contribution to mmsie, society, 
and religion. We trust this is true. 
The music 1s of a high order and sin- 
cere. Society is surely lifted up, for 
the high-born child has no greater op- 
portunity than the child of poverty. 
They work and play together and the 
reward goes to the child who does the 
best—nothing else counts. 

As to religion: every church works 
side by side, Catholic and Protestant. 
Each helps the other, and surely each 
one feels more and more that the 
Church of God is the important thing, 
ond that a variety of churches means 
merely a variety of expression. 
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Picturegraphs 
By M. M. HANSFORD 





IKELY as not, many of my 
old friends and readers may 
sometimes wonder why and 
how I ever got into the pic- 
ture business. I don’t know 
that I was ever in very deep, 
being more or less a hanger- 

on around the edges. While I had 

always been interested in watching the 

screen, yet it was not until 1917 that I 

actually took the tumble and landed 

in picture-reviewing, with special ref- 

crence to the music accompaniment. I 

was still a salesman in Schirmevr’s 

then, and knew everybody in the 
musical world worth knowing. It 
seems to me I must have gone to every 
concert in New York for fifteen years 
solidly, without a break, before I 
swore off, besides having “suped” on 
the Metropolitan stage during the 
reign of Conried, and then several 
years after Gatti-Cazzazi appeared on 
the seene. I remember the first night 

Caruso sang as if it were yesterday, 

also Miss Farrar and many another 

aspirant for New York’s approval. 

The first music article I did was Ad- 

ventures in Opera, a humorous de- 

seription of my experiences on the 

Metropolitan stage, which appeared 

i: the “Green Book” in 1910. I was 

a devotee at the shrine of opera during 

the De Reszke reign, and heard Anton 

Seidl conduct “LOoHENGRIN” with Jean 

De Reszke as the shining knight. That 

was in 1896, I think. So, you sev, J 

come by my New York musical 

proclivities quite legitimately. 

Having a wide knowledge of liter- 
ature, especially poetry, and being 
able to strum fairly well on the piano, 
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I enjoyed the development of vocal 
musie in and around New York. 
Lovable old Charlie Hawley and I used 
to gossip over modern tendencies in 
accompaniments, how they were be- 
coming more and more Cifficult. 
Hawley said he always tried to make 
his accompaniments simple where pos- 
sible. Harry Rowe Shelley also used 
to give me the benefit of his wide 
musical experience. Shelley was then 
crganist at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church in 46th Street. His choir con- 
sisted of Charlotte Walker, Miss 
Mueller, Leo Liberman, and Signor 
Bologna, and I had the rare treat one 
Sunday of hearing them sing his 
“Wark, Hark, My Sov”, which 
siands out in my mind as a beautiful 
performance. Shelley had a habit of 
playing the most remarkable interludes 
ever known to organists. He never 
played but one interlude—after the 
second verse in a four-verse hymn, and 
after the third in longer hymns. These 
interludes were anywhere from sixteen 
to thirty-two measures and _ were 
splendidly worked out from the har- 
monic and tonal standpoint. As a 
matter of fect, a stranger once asked & 
friend of mine if the organist “who 
played symphonies during the nymns” 
was still playing at the same chureh. 
He meant Shelley. You must remen- 
ber that those were the days before 
anybody in New York had ever heard 
of Richard Strauss, and not even his 
“Morgen” had reached the ear of the 
American musical public. The elder 
Dudley Buck, the dean of American 
church music, was still living, and I 
had the extreme pleasure of coming 
into one of his classes at one time in 
ay student days. I mention this, be- 
cause at the time Shelley’s perform- 
ances were considered quite revolution- 





cry. Anything that strayed very far 
trom the good old dominant, sub-dom- 
inant and tonic, was looked upon as 
on the road to the lunatic asylum. 

But this isn’t telling you how I 
came to get into the picture game. 
1 can not recall whether at that tim 
Adolph Zukor was running his Four- 
teenth Street Arcade, but I do know 
that after he started it, I was one of 
his best customers. Working at a 
desk for a small salary, I now and 
then invested a nickel in romance, 
there in that old “Crystal Palace” 
where water trickled down the glass 
stairway. 

Most of my jobs have been handed 
to me on a platter. Elbert Hubbard 
tsed to say that responsibility gravi- 
tated to the shoulder capable of hold- 
ing it. But I don't know about it in 
my case, for I am us lazy as they make 
’em. But such is the fact. At a 
dinner-table in IXeene’s Chop House 
Forty-fourth Street, in the summer of 
1917 I believe, I was eating with a 
kunch of congenial souls, all writers. 
Lynde Denig, then Editor of the old 
“Dramatic Mirror’, was one of us. 
He seemed to have something on his 
mind about the time the coffee was 
-rought in. Smoking silently, hv 
looked me over carcfully, and then 
astonished me by saying, “I’m think- 
ing of starting a music department in 
ihe Mirror and I think you are the 
man to run it for me.” This is what 
I call having the job handed to you. 
The same thing hapnened to me when 
I began to edit the old *Console. 
Clifford Demarest chased me into 2 
corner one day in Sclurmer’s and said 
*The Console was the very creditable official 
organ of the N.A.O., which Mr. Hansford 
turned into a most delightful and friendly 


medium in the years just before financial 
burdens overcame it.—ED. 
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he had decided I was the guy to steer 
the Console into deep water ard kee» 
the wires dry. Thus I was made fam- 
ous again in spite of all my own 
efforts to dodge the limelight. 


However, with all this publicity and 
especially the immense sums I aceu- 
mulated during my editorial efforts 
(see Editor T.A.0. for figures) I 
managed to remain modest. I was 
shout to say honest, but on further 
reflection I shall let that go for the 
time being. So, in 1917 I began a 
page of music work in the “Mirror”. 


The first picture I went to see in my 
new job was “The Little American”, 
with Mary Pickford as the star. This 
will probably seem funny to some of 
the men who were not in the game 
anring the early years of the War. 
Prt war pictures were quite the thing 
at the time, and most stars fell for one 
or two thrillers. 

On reading this over I note that I 
Lave told you little about pictures 
and much about side issues. I wanted 
{o say something about my ideas when 
I saw “The Little American”. I had 
very few. I shall try it next month. 


Photoplaying--an Art 
A Series of Discussions for Beginners and Others 
By HENRY PATTERSON HOPKINS 


IV. 


|] OUTINE in every large thea- 

)| ter is important, and can- 
not be passed over lightly 
by the organist, who plays 
his own small part. If a 
man in a small neignbor- 
hood house plaving alone in 
his own way were qualified to take 
over an orchestral engagement he 
would find some difference. Our syn- 
dicate furnishes first-run pictures for 
a week, and we try to have our music 
as good on the first performance as on 
the last. Musicianship doesn’t exactly 
enter into this phase, but nevertheless 
ene must be dependable on routine 
matters. Our leader suddenly stopped 
one day, merely fiashing the signai 
light. It hardly gave me time to set 
the organ and catch the key; no time 
to fall into the spirit of the picture. 

Dynamics must he observed too: 
organ pick-ups and leave-offs should 
not only be in same key but musi 
blend properly. To crash in heavily, 
when the orchestra has finished pia- 
nissimo, is poor taste. Also vice- 
versa. The organ parts to an orches- 
tration should be played almost in- 
audably, vet ke there, sure enongh. 

The orchestra without this soft sup- 
port seems to fall off fifty percent. 
Other various instances of routine 
must be found out by the organist him- 
self. It is only needless to say that 
everyone filling this kind of engage- 
ment has had to work up to it and 
learn for himself. 

I now come to the point of registra- 
tion and realize that it will be treading 
upon very delicate ground. When I 
take int) consideration the great num- 
ner of organs by different types of 
builders in theaters; all differing some- 
what in tone, yet all aiming to get as 
nearly as possible the right timbre, T 
hesitate. Of the Units, I have limitec 
cequaintance, yet I like them, and 
know that there is possibility for all 











kinds of dazzling color effects. One 
has only to listen to Jesse Crawford’s 
record of VALENCIA (recently released) 
to get an idea of what can be done on 
a Unit. Of quieter effects than just 
quoted, for instance, I will speak of 
Wierp Nicut, which should be in 
every  organist’s repertoire. To 
heighten the effect of wierdness, I use 
the bass-clef with both feet, but with 
no Pedal stops, ‘merely coupled to 
Choir, upon which was only the 8’ 
Clarinet. For right hand I played 
the thirds on the Great Flute; for the 
left hand, I played on the Swell soft 
Trumpet or Ob»e the triplets under 
the right-hand thirds. Thus I had a 
grouping of three distinct colors, 
which, though a little trouble to pre- 
pare, had its effect during a night 
seene in the desert. It is troublesome 
to prepare special combinations like 
this—but if your organ has adjustable 
combination, you ean get variety 
cough. 

It is a good idea to have massed 
groups. Get your cémbinations for 
tll Strings over the whole organ 
coupled; also all Flutes m Mass; and 
the Reeds the same way. In some 
tumultous scene, when not particular- 
ly attentive to solo effects, Jump from 
Flute group to Strings, or vice versa. 
To design effects in picture playing to 
the extent that Karg-Elert does in his 
SEVEN PASTELS, is overdoing it. For 
a recitalist, in church or concert, where 
such delicious effects are possible, it 
is supremely artistic, but it would be 
lost in the average theater today. 

The Tremulant, as muci as I hate 
to say it, should be kept going much 
of the time. If you want a flat in- 
sipid result, play for an afternoon in 
a theater without Tremulant. I think 
the prejudice against the Tremulant 
by many organists is due to ohsolute 
type of Tremulant where it resembles 
our little friend Nannie. The modern 
organ has its vibrators pretty well ad- 
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justed and dependable, not only pleas- 
ing but largely necessary. During 
double-forte they must generally be 
cut off. A delicate pulsating of tone 
is very desirable and preity. 

While the transposition of a melody 
from right hand to left, does not 
come under registration, I might as 
well say that it lends interest to one’s 
playing. It is quite mee, and should 
be at every organist’s command. So 
much theater musie lends itself to this 
treatment, now-a-days melodies are 
played everywhere, often as high as 
two octaves above. 

Not to be ignored is the effect of 
playing an 8-measure sentence on one 
Organ and repeating it frem another, 
Great followed by Swell. Most instru- 
ments have their echo-organ, or com- 
partments, separated either in the two 
opposite private boxes or beck-stage 
or in another part of the honse. 
Nothing is prettier than to switch from 
cne to the other. especially in repeat- 
ing phrases, loud on one answering 
softly on the other, ete. 


Capitol 


| OING a good job of it is the 
habit of the Capitol, though 
it grows ciresome to have to 
always «ay the same things; 
I hope to live leng enough 
to hear the Capitols’ chief 
organists do a really bad job 
some day to vary the present monot- 
ony. 

The picture was Lon Chaney’s 
“Road to Mandalay”; a good picture, 
serious, very well done, dramatic, sin- 
cere, convineing. Frivolous jazz would 
be out of place, even though in the 
under-world den scenes it might be 
permissible. Jazz was not used at all 
in the Capitol score. 

One of the organists obtained a com- 
manding effect in an ominous scene 
when he diminished his already quiet 
and slowly-moving organ music, down 
to a point where he simply held a 
single note on a big but not noisy flute, 
and added chopped chords against it 
ir rhythm to keep the idea of music. 
There was a real grip in it. 

For the most part, this fine, serious 
picture, with but few moments of 
quick motion, was accompanied by 
musie in slow tempo, piano, pianissimo, 
oceasionally mezzo-forte, now and then 
with a climax, brief and pointed. We 
might choose for these slow scenes 
hight jazzy music; but when we con- 
sider the honest sincerity and worth 
of the sicture, we must discard the 
rapid tempo and do as the Capital 
organists did. The score could be 
made entirely of very serious and 
worthy organ music, plus ample im- 
provised connecting passages. 

Occasionally with the passing uf * 
certain string of actions and the arrival 
of a new episode, the organ accompan- 
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iment would fade out with the scenes, 
yause a moment in complete silence, 
and then begin mildly, clmost imper- 
eeptibly apain. 

The wedding scene was handled by 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone masterfully. When 
the girl dons her veil and comes down 
stairs, Dr. Mauro-Cottone played very 
softly a fine Gregorian theme, as on 
the Pedal with some string tone 
cvupled to it, and against this Gregor- 
ian theme there seemed to be no ac- 
companiment whatever save the Chime 
theme, Sol-re-mi-do, played over and 
Gver again at about m.m. 100 to the 


. note. I never heard any wedding 


scene so effective. Finally when the 
console is shown on the screen and the 
wedding march is being played by the 
screen’s organist, the former music 
gave olace to the commonplace music, 


PHOTOPLAYING 


as I presume it should Have done. But 
with the glorious Gregorian theme, 
played in the low register, against the 
Chime motive, itself mostly at pp or 
mp, there was an accompaniment im- 
possible to beat. I wish I knew who 
invented the idea; he should have the 
Department’s Gold Medal for the year. 

Climaxes in the picture seemed to 
build up slowly because of the con- 
stant tension of the screen; music cli- 
maxes similarly built up slowly; there 
was no frivolity in the score. 

Any organist or musician or hoth 
who ean listen to such a score as that 
furnished by the Capitol’s organists 
and orchestra, and still turn up his 
nose at the Art of Photoplaying, had 
hetter stay away from the editors of 
this department cr murder will be per- 
petuated. 


Broadway from the Bottom Up 


A Digest with the Awful Truth About the Sufferings of 
the World’s Most Famous Street at the Hands 
and Feet of Organistic Photoplayers 
By DIOGENES A. HUNTER 


AZULIKEHIT 
NOW AND THEN these columns have 
disenss2d this theater; here’s another 
chance to tell the whole truth. We're 
beginning to like this job. 

The feature ended romantically and 
happily, while the orchestra played 
“ALWAYS” in crescendo, timing it nice- 
ly to end fortississimo. Very good. 
Every feature, with few exceptions, 
should so end, for theatrical, not 
necessarily artistic, reasons. 

For the rather weak comedy the or- 
chestra played jazz, which is as it 
should be. But maintainiig mf or f or 
ff for a whole victure 1s entirely too 
much. Get back to piano and pianissi- 
mo and even pianississimo, and use the 
forte merely for occasional emphasis 
or contrast. 

The orgen, a good one, followed the 
orchestra nt the close cf the dreadful 
comedy, I believe it was. He used 
“COLLEGIATE” in a slightly varie. ver- 
sion with a fanciful and rather delight- 
ful turn interpolated on the main notes 
of its melody—which I have never 
heard before, and which, played full 
organ with lots of sterling brass and a 
fine staccato and crispness, made his 
playing just about as happy and en- 
joyable as anything a theater organ 
ever did for me. Tho things that made 
it happy and suceessful were: full 
organ, boxes wide open, all the fine 
brass possible, very staccato left hand 
and pedal, an emphatic style, and the 
originality of the player’s poking fur 
at the melody with his interpolated 
turns. This, coming after the pericd 





cf the long feature score and the short 
and only partly satisfactory camedy 
seore from the orchestra, furnished 
superb zontrast and tickled your re- 
viewer inimensely. 

Then the organist diminuendoed to 
silence, and someoody introduced a 
screen actor in person. I have always 
liked Reginald Denny since he went in- 
to decent comedies; I like him better 
row. H=2 has a real man’s voice and 
didn’t try to kid his audience in the in- 
troduction given him. 

In another part of the program 
when the organist had to pick up the 
score from the orehestra, it was done 
mighty cleverly, by tlie organtst’s use 
of the orchestral score in a fanciful, 
snatchy, patchy, playful ranner; he 
aidn’t play all the notes but just began 
to play with his organ in snatches 
while the orchestra continued, and he 
gradually increased bs own playing 
while the orchestra diminished its 
s-oring down tnrough muted brass anc 
reeds as solos 1eeompanied by the or- 
gan, to complete silence and beating it 
for home and mother. 

“My Buppy” was interpolated on the 
organ without interrupting the musie 
being played at the moment, when the 
screen enlled war scenes to mind for a 
moment. 

A sense of contrast values made the 
organist’s work interesting. He used 
some solemn, tearful melodies; some 
snappy jazz £f; some pianissimo jazz; 
some ppp string harmonies; some 
Fretty tunes; some contrapuntal 
ramblings; some ultra-snappy stuff; 
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some plain ordinary. There was a de- 
lightful bit of jazz played pianissimo 
on strings with the Vox Humana, ex- 
tremely staccato. Then suddenly the 
piano was used from the console 1n an- 
tiphonal effect with the organ tones, 
another sharp contrast with values of 
its own. For a ccmedy effect the or- 
ganist got away with Taps as on muted 
-rass, played without interrupting his 
music of the moment, to accompany the 
man who was stunned by a blow on the 
head. There were no_ crescendo 
crashes for comedy stunting; stunting 
was achieved only by such means as 
just mentioned. They have two good 
organists here and a fine organ; the 
crchestra is good enough but the con- 
ductcr is not giving the house its 
money’s worth. Any old thing goes 
with him; he doesn’t work his brain 
hard enough. 


BANDANA 


HERE is a theater I personally dis- 
like because its conductor is abnor- 
mally lazy, or used to be. The pic- 
ture was, in my opinion, a cheap clap- 
trap comedy, though others like it. 
The organist fitted it largely with jazz, 
nicely played, with clean left hand, 
snappy rhythm, melodic righthand 
work. The screen timed the picture 
for a decade or two ago and later 
when the organist used not jazz of 
today but some pretty little caprice- 
like things of less modern flavor, I 
discovered that I liked it much better 
than jazz which seemed to clash with 
the date of the picture. 

At one moment the organist turned 
to playful work in which he was 
merely having a good time with pretty 
registers and lively rhythms and mel- 
odies; I liked that part of it im- 
mensely. There was not much chance 
to fit musie piece by piece to the pic- 
ture; the better course was to fit one 
general mood of hilarity to the whole 
thing and let it go at that. When 
the orchestra tried its hand at the bus- 
iness it emphasized the screen titles 
and changes so much that the music 
as such became apparent and displeas- 
ing. When the organist disregarded 
the screen titles and jumps, he gave a 
better background of happy tone. 

The one great grace of the organ 
music, in addition to its clean staccato 
and happy rhythm, was its normal 
trend toward piano and pianissimo, 
with only excursions and not week-end 
stopovers above the mezzopiano. 

And the organ solo, during which 
the audience behaved fairly well, was 
an extended transcription of a per- 
fectly good piece of concert music, 
well played, and well received; its only 
fault was that the organ was buried 
behind draperies. Both the builder 
and the buyer forgot the thing was to 
be heard. What a relief to get away 
from the cheap kidding of the present 
organ “solo” on Broadway. 
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ESTEY CONTRACTS 


Two ScHOOLS AND A THEATRE ORDER 
Esteys—OrGANIST TO DispLACE OrR- 
CHESTRA 
MR. HAROLD GODSHALK of the 
company’s New York office reports an 
unusual plan for installing a high 
school organ he has just sold for the 
Frank H. Morrell High School, Irv- 
ington, N. J. The gymnasium in this 
High School will be on a level with 
the stage of the auditorium, with spe- 
cially built folding doors at the back 
of the stage, opening to a width of 
60’ and 35’ high, which will make it 
possible for those seated in the audi- 
torium to have a view of the gymna- 
sium floor through this stage opening. 
The organ will be so placed that by 
opening the doors in the rear of the 
organ chambers the full tonal range 
of the organ can be heard in the gym- 
nasium and used for classes in cales- 
thenics as well as for the folk dancing 

and drills. 

The specification is rich in orchestral 
color and in addition to ample funda- 
mental tone will include Harp, 
Chimes and Xylophone. 

Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, 
Mass., has ordered a 3-31- (19) Estey 
with Luminous Stop-touch console, an 
Antiphonal Organ displacing the us- 
ual Choir Organ. 

A 2-22 Estey with Harp and Chimes 
is to be installed in the Irving Thea- 
tre, New York City. This is believed 
to be the first organ to be installed in 
any legitimate theatre in New York. 
The owners have in mind the fact that 
the average orchestra does not take 
a great deal of interest in preparing 
a music program for intermissions 
during dramatic productions. There- 
fore it is planned to install an orches- 
tral organ so that it will be possible to 
employ a good organist who will be 
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held till the twentieth to 
accommodate those who con- 
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able to play eight complete recitals 
each week during the intermissions in 
this theatre. 

The specification is definitely orches- 
tral; the list of imitative registers will 
indicate that it is an orchestral in- 
strument rather than a concert organ. 
The specification contains First Vio- 
lins, Cello, Viol d’Orchestre, Concert 
Flute, Orchestral Flute, Piccolo, Clar- 
inet, Muted Violin, Saxophone, Or- 
chestral Oboe, Bass Viol, Contra Bass, 
Cello, Bassoon, Harp, and Chimes. 
Two unified stops are employed. The 
remainder of the organ is built on the 
straight principal with chambers on 
either side of the proscenium arch. 
The theatre will also be used for re. 
ligious services on Sunday, and at this 
time the organ will also be used. 
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AUSTIN 


The Austin Organ Co. has issued a 
handsome 60-page catalogue, printed 
in two colors, embellished by many 
illustrations of Austin installations, 
end by many photes of organists and 
their letters of endorsement. Both text 
iid illustration are inviting and inter- 
esting; presumably copies of the book- 
let are available to professional or- 
ganists upon application, and are 
a-undantly worth a place in the 
library. 


HILLGREEN-LANE 


The 50-stop Hillgreen-Lane in St. 
Joseph’s, Belmar, N. J., was dedicated 
by Mr. Henry F. Seibert and the 
Bishop of Trenton. A 23-stop will be 
dedicated by Mr. Richard Keys Biggs 
in St. Vineent’s, Newport News, Va. 
There are three churches known. in the 
East as St. James the Lesser, and in 
two of these there are Hillgreen-Lanes, 
in Philadelphia and Scarlesdale, the 
latter used for the first time for a 
wedding Sept. 17th. Mr. Gustav F. 
Dohring, Eastern Representative, 
wrote the contracts for these instru- 
ments. 

The Will A. Watkin Co., Dallas 
Representatives have contracted for a 
Hillgreen-Lane in “he Louisiana Blind 
Institute, Baton Rouge. Their organ 
in Trinity, Dallas, was dedicated by 
Mr. Leo Bonnell Pomcroy. 

Residence organs installed by them 
in Texas homes: 


Mrs. Frank Blankenship, Dallas 
Mrs. A. C. Schreiner Kerrville 
Mrs. B. E. Clement, Waco 


Mrs. Geo. W. Brackenridge, San 
Antonio 


In addition to the large Hawiian 
representation of Hillgreen-Lane or- 
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gans the Company is gaining inter- 
national note; one week’s mail brought 
enquiries from El Obeid, Sudan, 
Egypt; Wurzburg, Germany; and 
Manizalis, South America. 


MOLLER 


A 4m has been installed in Chicago 
Music College; press reports say it 
has 136 stops. 

Mr. C. Delle Joie dedicated the new 
Moller ir. Assumption, New Brighton, 
N. Y. The Strand Theater, Great 
Kills, and the Liberty Theater, Staple- 
ton, both have new Moéllers. This 
mskes three new ones in Richmond 
Borough. 

Mr. Walter A. Westphal dedicated 
the 2-15 Moller in St. Paul’s, Myers- 
ville, Md. 

The 2-22 Moller sold by Mr. R. J. 
Lilley, Memphis representative, to the 
First Presbyterian, Greenwood, Miss., 
was opened by Mr. Adolph Steuter- 
man in recital. 


PILCHER 


A 4-46 Pilcher is being built for the 
new First Baptist, Asheville, N. C., 
with the Solo and Echo Organs in the 
opposite end of the church froin the 
rest of the instrument. Specifications 
and photos will be presented in a 
later issue. 


WELTE-MIGNON 


Mr. G. W. Gittins of Welte-Mignon 
visited Seattle for the piano conven- 
tion and made a tour of the Pacific 
Coast where the Company has had un- 
usual activity in the past season. 

And here’s the way real business 
men handle their publicity. The Hill- 
green-Lane insurance on its employees 
has been noted. Now the Prudential 
Insurance Company sends us direct 
through its Service Bureau a type- 
written (not carbon copy) statement 
about this “group life insurance pol- 
icy providing for the protection of all 
employees of the Hillgreen Lane & 
Co. of Alliance, Ohio” which “provides 
protection of $1,000. each for all em- 
ployees and $2,500. for executives.” 
This is one of sixteen group-insurance 
policies in various parts of the coun- 
try; the individual pays a part of the 
premium and the employer pays the 
rest. Here then we have good adver- 
tising, interesting news, constructive 
humanity aJl in one. 


Audsley Memorial Library 


ANOTHER surprising and delightful 
addition to the Audsley Memorial Li- 
brary is a copy of “HANDBOOK OF 
Curistian SyMBOLISM” by Dr. Auds- 
ley and his brother, presented to the 
Library by Mr. Theo. E. Schulte, per- 
sonal friend of the late Dr. Audsley, 
and proprietor of Schulte’s Book 
Store, 80 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Mr. Schulte’s gift is a 7x9 book of 
145 pages, published in London in 


1865, illustrated by many drawings 
and by color plates in chromo-litho- 
graphy. The Audsleys in this book 
show the symbols used in Christian 
architecture, sculpture, drawing, and 
all allied arts, and give the meaning 
of colors as applied to Christian his- 
tory. For example, there are sixteen 
types of the Cross. The name Christ 
in its XP eymbolism is explained. 
I.H.C. is explained. Similarly the 
winged man, winged ox, winged lion, 
ete. ete.; and the sword, the emblem 
of St. Paul because it was the instru- 
ment of his martyrdom; the cup and 
serpent, the emblem of St. John. 

Chapter 7 is a dictionary of the em- 
blems of “the lesser saints....of the 
Anglican church”. Chapter 8 explains 
the meaning and application of col- 
ors, precious stones, and miscellaneous 
symbols and emblems, the circle, book, 
dove, dragon, palm, sword, ete. 

This invaluable little book is of pe- 
culiar importance to the church organ- 
ists and it is a tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Audsley that his friend Mr. 
Theo. E. Schulte should present the 
book to the Library. Thus the Auds- 
ley Memorial Library acquires the 
second of the rather formidable lists 
of books by Mr. Audsley on subjects 
other than the organ; copies of all his 
books on the organ are already in the 
Library. 


AMONG THE PUBLISHERS 


An AMERICAN OPERA BEING Pups- 
LISHED AND VARIOUS OTHER NOTES 


DITSON’S Novelty List gives “Goldy 
and Dusty” an introduction; these ra- 
dio entertainers; whose singing is fine 
but whose fun-making has been other- 
wise, are Harvey Hindermeyer and 
Earle Tuckerman; another interesting 
radio photo is that of Graham Me Na- 
mee, the best announcer in the world 
today. Among the books of interest 
are Edgar Stillmann Kelley’s Musicai 
Instruments, and Safonoff’s New 
Formula, “ a momumental work on 
piano playing.” In the fifty-cent ser- 
ies for organ are the Eight Russian, 
Ten Original, and Ten Transcriptions 
—three collections. Stress is laid on 
The Musicians Library, a collection 
of many volumes of songs and piano 
pieces, which as a collection has been 
famous ever since it was first begun; 
a long list of Libraries is given as 
subseribers to the series; photos of 
forty-two famous musicians and writ- 
ers on music grace the advertising 
cireular. 

An American opera is being pub- 
lished by the enterprising house of J. 
Fisher & Bro., it is nothing less than 
Deems Taylor’s “The King’s Hench- 
man” which Mr. Taylor was commis- 
sioned to write for the Metropolitan 
Opera. Its premier is expected early 
in 1927. Mr. Taylor’s score has been 
seen by the publisher, the engraver, 
the composer, and virtually no others. 
Two organ works by Harvey Gaul are 


also in course of publication. The 
Christmas Pipes of County Clare, and 
Easter Morning on Mount Rubiloux. 
Fisher has issued especially for choir- 
masters and choral conductors a bulle- 
tin descriptive of oratorios and can- 
tatas in the Fisher catalogue, any of 
which may be had on approval sub- 
ject to return. There is also a long 
list of Russian church music, and sev- 
eral dozen choral arrangements of na- 
tional and traditional songs for secu- 
lar choral concerts, arranged and har- 
monized by Deems Taylor. 

The N.A. of Sheet Musie Dealers 
held their 13th annual convention ir 
New York; the chief discussion was 
whether publishers would mark their 
musie with an absolute net sale price 
or permit an optional discount to 
teachers, ete. ; 

The Complete Organ  Recitalist, 
British and American, is the subject 
of “a historical, educational, and des- 
criptive” book being published by 
Musical Opinion, London, written by 
“34 eminent - contributors” under the 
editorship of Herbert Westerby. 
From the prospectus we judge it will 
be a book that should be in every li- 
brary. 

Dr. J. Lewis Browns of Chicago 
has three numbers in different styles 
that ought to be of interest to all Cath- 
olic choirmasters; “Panis Angelicus”, 
which was used at the recent Euchar- 
istic Congress in Chicago, “Come Holy 
Hosts”, a work in modern ecounter- 
point, and “Ave Maria”, with com- 
bined modal and modern flavor. Dr. 
Browne is one of the big influences in 
church music in the midwest, and be- 
sides being organist of the Catholic 
Cathedral is organist of the Chicago. 
Shriners. 

Mr. Joseph W. Clokey’s composi- 
tions are the subject of a cireular giv- 
ing a list of all his published works 
and press criticisms of some of the 
more important ones. There are six 
cantatas, four operas, four organ 
pieces including a sonata, and many 
songs and part-songs. Mr. Clokey is 
now on the faculty of Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Calif. A program 
of his compositions was given in Chi- 
cago by Miss Tina Mae Haines, using 
Mountain Sketches, “The Vision’” 
(cantata), “Hymn Exultant’”’ and 
“For He is Risen” (cantata). 


CONSERVATORY NOTES 


A New BurtpiInc—New ConsERvVA- 
TORY AND A MASTER CLASS 


EASTMAN SCHOOL, Rochester, N. 
Y., is adding a 12-story building for- 
the opera department and for prac- 
tise rooms; a gymnasium will be in- 
cluded. 

Allied Arts Conservatory, Waterloo,. 
Towa, has an attractive booklet. Mr. 
C. Albert Scholin, organist, is presi- 
dent. At the recent commencement 
there were two graduates in the Col 
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legiate Department Diploma lass, 
and three in the Teachers Certificate, 
all five in organ. Two organs are 
available, a 4m and 2m. The Conser- 
vatory was only recently organized, 
but has already obtained State credit 
and is incorporated; its course leads to 
teachers’ certificates, diplomas, and de- 
grees. The faculty of nineteen teach- 
ers includes three in the organ de- 
partment. 

Guilmant Organ School, New York, 
under the direction of Dr. William C. 
Carl, has issued its prospectus for the 
coming year. Course begins October 
5th. Its list of graduates includes 
some of the most prominent organists 
in America today. 

Northwestern University gave a stu- 
dent-recital program of organ music, 
which we are told is the first of this 
kind in the thirty-five years of the 
Music School’s history. The players 
were John H. Curtiss, Porter W. 
Heaps, Archer Lambuth, George Mc- 
Clay and D. Sterling Wheelwright; 
their program included Yon’s Sonata 
Cromatiea, Bonnet’s Variations, Cole’s 
Rhapsody, and works by Ferrata, 
Franck, Hollins, and Sowerby. 

Mr. Albert Riemenschneider’s sum- 
ter Master Class m Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory, Berea, Ohio, ended in 
two recitals with programs composea 
of 13 Widor selections from 8 of his 
sonatas, 9 Bach, and 3 Franck. It is 
planned to take some of the students 
next summer for study under Marcel 
Dupre in Paris. There were 19 mem- 
bers of the Class and 16 of them took 
private lessons as well as the class 
lessons, seven States were represented. 


MR. ROBERT BERENTSEN 
Heap oF EASTMAN SCHOOL 
THEATER DEPARTMENT 


MR. ROBERT BERENTSEN, senior 
member of the organ staff of Eastman 
Theater, Rochester, N. Y., and of the 
faculty of the photoplaying depart- 
ment of Eastman School of Music, 
took a week off and divided it between 
New York, two days, and Philadelphia, 
five days. It took Philadelphia that 
long to show sufticient signs of life to 
equal New York’s two-day exhibition. 
Mr. Berentsen has developed a three- 
year course in photoplaying at the 
Eastman School and the cnly thin 
the matter with it is that pupils learn 
so much in one year that they go off 
and take jobs and forget to come back; 
ihe three-year course terminates in an 
examination that bids fair to being 
the severest and most thorough test 
possible for the theater organist, and 
most of it is of ultra-practical charac- 
ter. It seems quite possible that at 
last the world has produced in the 
person of Mr. Berentsen that rare 
species the contented theater organist. 
A work of the kind being done in the 
Eastman School in behalf of the photo- 
playing arts is of the utmost impor- 
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tance, and Rochester makes conditions 
very pleasant for its chief musicians. 


MISS EDITH B. ATHEY 
SELECTIONS FROM CURRENT PROGRAMS 
CoMMUNITY PIANO CLASSES 


THE Washington, D. C., public 
schools include Community Piano 
Classes under the supervision of Miss 
Edith B. Athey, organist of Hamline 
Methodist. The demonstrations at the 
close of the school year included three 
parts, the first by pupils who had 
fifteen 45-minute cluss lessons, the 
second by those who had thirty lessons, 
and the third by second year pupils 
who have been studying since October 
1924. We believe this work is unique 
in America, and most commendable. 

Miss Athey’s church, Hamline 
Methodist, has organized a School of 
Music for the better service to its con- 
gregation and community; Miss Athey 
teaches instrumental music and small 
fees are charged for lessons, which also 
include practise on pianos owned by 
the School. Miss Athey has been giv- 
ing community recitals and recitals for 
children for the past three years, and 
now has a new 3m Skinner in her 
church. 

Selections from recent programs, 
omitting +he commonplace works 
known to and used by all organists: 


Guilmant—Sonata 1 
Dethier—Scherzo 
Diton—Swing Low 
Bach—Bouree 
Guilmant—Caprice 
Becker—Scherzo 
Lemmens—Fanfare 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
Biggs—Sunset 
Borowski—Sonata 1 
Calkin—Minuetto 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 


MRS. CARRINGTON-THOMAS 
New York REeEcivTau 


JUNE 4th Mrs. Virginia Carrington- 
Thomas gave the following program 
in the Church of the Saviour, New 
York, her only appearance this season 
in the Metropolis: 

Widor—Allegro (Son. 6) 

Massenet—Angelus 

Carrington-Thomas—Ilst Mvt. (Son. 

1) 

Bonnet—Chrysantheme 

Widor—Finale (Son. 9) 

Bach—Oh Man Bemoan 

Dawes—Melody 

Parker—Scherzo (Son. D-f) 

Widor—Finale (Son. 6) 

She was welcomed back to the 
church, where she was organist for 
three years, by a large and very 
enthusiastic audience, including a 
rumber of A.G.O. and N.A.O. mem- 
bers. Mrs. Thomas played with her 
usual artistry and style, which together 
with her fine sense of interpretation 
and excellent taste in registration held 
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the interest of her audience to the end. 
Of particular interest on her well 
chosen program was the first movement 
of her own “Symphony” I, which has 
created so much interest during the 
past season. 

After the recital the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
son, the pastor, made a short speech, 
expressing his own and the church’s 
pleasure at having her with them for 
that evening, their very strong friend- 
ship for her, as well as their apprecia- 
tion of her talent and genius. Mrs. 
Thomas was then ealled to the pulpit 
and presented with an immense bou- 
quet of roses, and was aiterward given 
x reception in the chureh parlors. 

—Martia E. Kirin 


MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 
CLosep His Season Wiru His 60TH 
ReEciTAL—SuMMER CLASSES 
SIXTY RECITALS is the record of 
Mr. Seibert for the past season, his 
last played July 3d at the Sesquicen- 
tennial. There were three Florida 
trips, a series of recitals in Gaines- 
ville, three in St. Petersburg, three in 
Lake Worth, two in Fort Lauderdale, 
and others in Miami, Stanford, and 
Winter Park. Audiences of 7,500 
heard Mr. Seibert in his two Macon, 
Ga., recitals, and 5,000 heard his two 

programs in Buffalo, N. Y. 

There were also two recitals in 
Washington Auditorium, D. C., five in 
Reading, Pa., two in Philadelphia, and 
single engagements in Wilmington, 
Portsmouth, East Stroudsburg, Peters- 
burg, Wilkes Barre, Williamsport, 
Jersey Shore, Lock Haven, Ridgway, 
Emaus, Gettysburg, Bloomsburg, Free- 
port. His recitals in New York City 
ineluded the N. Y. Institute for the 
Blind, Skinner Studio broadeast recit- 
als, and recitals for the United Luth- 
eran meetings in Aeolian Hall. 

During the Summer Mr. Seibert di- 
vided his time between his regular 
and special classes of students, his 
Estey Studio Organ (four hour daily 
minimum), and his family—his wife, 
himself, and the head of his house- 
hold, a little daughter of two and a 
half years. The second half of his 
Summer will be spent in vacation with 
his family. 


MR. BEN J. POTTER 
RESIGNS FROM BRENAN COLLEGE AND 
Gors To GRovE Park InN 
AFTER seven years with Trinity 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., and as head of 
the theory and organ departments of 
Brenan College, Mr. Ben J. Potter 
has transferred his activities to Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., to become 
concert organist at the 4m Skinner 
in this famous health resort, giving 
his first recital July 4th. Before leav- 
ing Atlanta Mr. Potter was honored 
in various ways by presentations and 
lauditory addresses, by the choir, by 
the Sunday school, and by a farewell 
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service in Trinity when prominent At- 
lanta citizens gave voice to their ap- 
preciation of his musicianship and 
good fellowship. In addition to his 
concert work in Grove Park Inn, Mr. 
Potter is now organist of All Souls’, 
Biltmore. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL 


A SAMPLE week of entertainment in- 
cludes, from the detailed program of 
the publicity director, seven organ re- 
citals, battleships open for inspection, 
Butts Manual to Musie by 3rd Bat- 
talion on parade, Los Angeles County 
Spanish Troubadours, twelve band 
concerts, pursuit planes exhibition, his- 
torical pageants, observation planes at- 
tack, Philadelphia Orchestra in two 
concerts. This is only a part of it, 
only a small part too. The later in 
the season, the better for your visit to 
the Sesqui, but better not miss it. 


DR. H. J. STEWART 
BirTHDAY CELEBRATION For SAN 
Dreco’s OutT-poor ORGANIST 


DR. STEWART’S 72nd birthday was 
cclebrated famously in San Diego, 
Calif., by an immense throng of citi- 
vens and visitors to Balboa Park when 
the Chamber of Commerce presented 
lim with a gold clock, his own “Hound 
cf Heaven” was sung by the Oratorio 
Society, a portrait of himself was pre- 
sented to him by the local Guild, and 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


School of Theatre Organ Playing 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, A.A.G.O., Director 


Type including a Unit Organ. 


The faculty includes organists who are 
filling positions in some of the most prominent 
Motion Picture Theatres in Chicago. Scores of 
pupils are filling positions in Chicago Theatres. 
Many pupils filling prominent positions through- 
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the San Diego Rotary Club presented 
the following tribute on the opening 
page of a memorial birthday scroll: 
“We cannot bring to you honor— 
for the world makes obeisance to 
the composer ; 

We cannot bring to you fame— 
for you have made for yourself 
an enduring name; 

We cannot bring to you gold— 
for your service is altogether be- 
yond price; 

But— we bring to you— 

Respect for the composer, 
Admiration for the artist, 
Appreciation for the service, 
and Love for the man.” 
The local press gave a six-column head 
to the news report and reproduced five 
photographs on its front page. This 
is what an organist can do for the com- 
munity he tries to serve. It is proof 
that Dr. Stewart has done that service 
nobly, done it well. 


PRIZES FOR ANTHEMS 
Unusvatu List or Prizes Orrerep By 
LORENZ PUBLISHING Co. 

IN ANNOUNCING the new prize 
competition, the Lorenz Publishing 
Company emphasizes the fact that the 
leading criteria in the decision will be 
first, attractiveness and, second, prac- 
ticability. Though consideration nat- 
urally will be given to such points as 
freshness of text, logical development 





FALL TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 9TH 


Students have advantage of lessons and 
practice before the Screen in the Conservatory’s 
Little Model Theatre. The School is equipped 


with ten practice organs of Modern Theatre 
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Frank Van Dusen 
Helen Searles Westbrook Emily Roberts 
Gertrude Baily 

Edward Benedict 


of melodies, and symmetry and variety 
of form, yet primary emphasis will 
be laid on the spontaneous appeal to 
the singer and the hearer, which we 
call attractiveness, and on the careful 
elimination of all “unproductive dif- 
ficulties”, and the adaption to the limi- 
tations of efficiency in volunteer 
choirs, which we call practicability. 

Anthems are to be judged without 
regard to their grade of difficulty; op- 
portunity is offered to the simplest 
compositions on equal terms with the 
elaborate anthem linked with a corres- 
ponding organ accompaniment. 

The twelve prizes, for hitherto un- 
published anthems—one of $150., two 
of $75., three of $50., and six of $35. 
each—will be awarded by the Editor 
and Associate Editors of the Lorenz 
Publishing Co., which reserves the 
right to purchase, for at least $25., 
any competing anthem not winning a 
prize. 

The breadth of the field thus opened 
to anthem writers is suggested by the 
fact that the Lorenz annually pub- 
lishes about 200 anthems, and that 
these are sung by from 20,000 to 35,- 
000 singers within three months of 
publication. 

This sixth Lorenz anthem contest 
closes February 1, 1927. Other details 
of the prize offer are obtainable from 
the Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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FACULTY 
Edward Ejigenschenk 


Paul Esterly 


Keyboard Harmony and Imrovisation— 


slides. 


522 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 
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“tricks” and * 


Joseph Brinkman 


Special attention given to Screen Repertoire, 
Improvisation, various styles of playing jazz, 
‘effects’ and playing of song 


‘Send for Catalog—Address Secretary 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
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Clarence Albert Woodman | 


“MR. C. A. WOODMAN, General 
Manager of the Oliver Ditson Co., 
whose sudden death on Sept. 9th was 
a shock to the world of music publish- 
ing, nad risen to his high position 
through 52 years of active service with 
the great house of Ditson which he 
entered as a lad in 1874. He was a 
native ef Braintree, Mass., and came 
cn both sides of old New England 
stock being a direct descendant of 
John Alden. 

“Mr. Woodman belonged to that 
class of modest mea who quietly build 
up big businesses and yet prefer to 
remain virtually in the background 
and let their accomplishments tell the 
story. 

“The Oliver Ditson Co., the oldest 
and one of the largest musi¢ publishing 
Louses in che United States, was 
founded in 1835 by the late Oliver 
Ditson who by acute vision and pro- 
gressive methods built up a large and 
prosperous business, with important 
branch houses in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago. His death oceurred 
in 1588 and by that time the young 
Clarence Woodman had absorbed Mr. 
Ditson’s viewpoints and comprehended 
his ideals. Mr. Woodman’s many 
mcrits as an administrator were rec- 
ognized by Charles H. Ditson, who 
succeeded his father, and after many 
rapid promotions Mr. Woodman in 
1907 was made General Manager of 
the house. From that time forward 
he was indefatigable in his efforts to 
make the house of Ditson one of the 
greatest music publishirg houses in 
the world. He kept in close touch with 
the many activities of the whole es- 
tablishment and yet in his quiet and 
charming wav he always found time tc 
greet visitors in his office and keep in 
touch with the heads of his many de- 
partments. He had the loyal support 
of every employee and each one coula 
look on Mr. Woodman as a personal 
friend. 

“He is survived by his widow, 2 
daughter, Miss Flora Woodman, and 
iwo sons, as well as a brotker, George 
M. Woodman, who is in the printing 
business in Boston.” 


N.A.O. CONVENTION PROGRAM 
PHILADELPHIA, AuG. 31-Srepr. 3 








Recitalists 
Arthur Seott Brook 
Charles M. Courboin 
Carolyn M. Cramp 
Edward Eigenschenk 
E. Harold Geer 
Rollo Maitland 
Firmin Swinnen 
Arthur H. Turner 
George William Volkel 





MR. HUGH McAMIS, F.A.G.O. 


Who at the early age of 27 becomes Municipal 
Organist at the new Moller in San Antonio, 
Texas. Mr. McAmis is wellknown as the Paris 
Correspondent of THi AMEKICAN ORGANIST, 
where he resided several years, winning the 
Grand Prix at Fontainebleau, supplementary 
to his Postgraduate course in the Guilmant 
Organ School, New York. The organ was 
scheduled for September opening, and Mr. 
McAnis will play several recitals weekly. 


Speakers 


Rowland W. Dunham 
Reginald L. MeAll 


Other Attractions 


Presentation of Prizes 
Sesquicentennial Exeursion 
Wanamaker Auditorium Concert 
Atlantie City Visit 

DuPont Estate Excursion 


Recital Excerpts 


Dickinson—Memories 
Jepson—Toceata 
Maitland—Scherzo-Caprice 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Stebbins—Swan 
Andrews—Evensong 
d’Antalffy—Sportive Fauns 
Hollins—Coneert Overture C 
Mulet—Carillon-Sortie 
Dvorak—Goblin Dance 
Novak—In the Church 
Mereaux—Tocceata 
Siogren—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Hagge—A ftonfrid 
Maleingreau—Pastorale 
Strawinskv—Bereeuse and Finale 


REGISTRATION BUREAU 


A Marrer oF YouR COOPERATION 
THE Bureau has lately had the co- 
operation of many readers, with sat- 
isfying results for the benefit of other 
readers who for one reason or another 
desired a change of location. An 
crganist who cannot make a success of 
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it in one church or with one minister 
is by no means particularly at fault 
himself; he may make an _ unpre- 
cedented success elsewhere. It often 
Lappens just that way. Many churches 
are unhappy with one organist while 
they could be delightfully served by 
the kind of music some other organist, 
perhaps equally good, perhaps better, 
perhaps a poorer organist than the 
other, could give them. This work 
deserves the active support of every 
reader when he or she knows of a 
vacancy that can be passed along to 
some worthy organist. 

The Bureau does not compel 
churches to answer letters, nor compel 
chairmen to use even the stamped 
addressed envelopes sent for their con- 
venience. Nor does it recommend any 
organist in particular; it serves all 
impartially, and keeps all records and 
information strictly private. 

If you hear of a vacancy, notify 
the Bureau at once and give all the 
data you can; the Bureau will do the 
rest. 


Australia Notes 
By ARTHUR SMYTH 


THE NEW organ in course of con- 
struction for First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Sydney, Australia, will be 
a remarkably fine instrument. We 
note some of the latest features on 
the mechanical side and observe the 
grand and effective building up of 
tone from the Diapasons through their 
super-chorus, to the Reeds, which in- 
clude a grand Tuba on 10 inch wind. 

Rocking-tablets placed on the key 
cheeks will actuate the Great to Pedal 
Coupler and also three separate Tre- 
mulants. The Crescendo chambers for 
Swell and Choir are to be made of 
re-inforeed concrete, finished inside 
with Keen’s cement. With these 
chambers, every register, even the 
Great Tuba and the Swell Cornopean, 
ean be used as solo or accompani- 
mental stops. The 12 Couplers will 
be controlled by tablets placed in a 
row over the Swell manual. The wind 
pressures are from 31% to 15 inches. 
The Scales show careful thought and 
considerable technical knowledge. 

The Vox Angelica, usually stopping 
at Tenor C, will go down the full 
compass 61 notes. The Swell will con- 
tain a soft 5-rank Mixture, besides a 
16-ft. Contra-Fagotto and 2 eights, 
Cornopean and Oboe. 

The Choir and Solo Organs contain 
Orchestral Oboe, Corno di Bassetto, 
and Vox Humana, played from the 
Choir. The organ has eight Pedal 
stops, including Accoustic Bass 32 ft. 
and Trombone 16 ft. There are 
twelve Couplers, including an unusual 
Pedal Octave. 
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The Pistons will have a double 
touch, the first touch bringing on the 
desired manual combination and the 
second touch adding the suitable 
Pedal. The pitch will be New Phil- 
harmonic Pitch C 522 vibrations at 
68 Fahrenheit. Pedals—Concave and 
Radiating Wesley—Willis pattern. 
The key touch will be of a decreasing 
character being lighter at the bottom 
of the dip than the top, giving a 
touch of 314 ozs. Pulse Boxes with 
flexible pallet controls are provided 
for each manual chest. 

The whole of the action is being 
constructed at Dodd’s Organ Works, 
Adelaide, and the metal pipes (flues 
and mutations) will be made by Al- 
fred Palmer & Sons, London; the 
Reeds will be voiced by Mr. Frank 
Wesson of London. 

The whole of the design, and the 
specifications were made by THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST’S Australian 
Representative, the writer, who is or- 
ganist of the church and who will 
supervise the building and erection of 
the instrument. 

Miss Lillian Frost, one of the few 
concert organists in Australia, gave 
her 500th recital at the Pitt Street 
Congregational Church, Sydney, July 
7th, to a crowded audience. Opening 
with Bach’s Toccata in F, Miss 
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Frost showed a gigantic organ technic 
with clean pedal work and fine regis- 
tration. Among other pieces we were 
charmed with Dr. Alexander Russell’s 
Betts or St. DE BEAUPRE. Miss Frost 
gives a recital every week throughout 
the year. The organ is a small three- 
manual, built by Hill of London, with 
about 40 registers. 


MR. JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 


Sugstirutes Music PrRoGRAM FOR 
EVENING OF SERVICE 


INSTEAD of a sermon and other 
things, Mr. Thompson of Central Con- 
gregational, Galesburg, Ill., gave a 
music program devoted mostly to 
hymn tunes as transcribed and varied 
for the organ. The calendar for the 
day said: 

“We have something entirely dif- 
ferent for the evening hour, 7.30 to- 
night. Professor Thompson is to play 
a program of organ music, and that 
will constitute our evening service of 
worship. To stress the devotional 
character of the musie and the hour, 
cach selection introduces a hymn tune, 
which may suggest to some the words of 
songs that mean much in our exper- 
ience. A reverent hearing of this re- 
cital will mean an hour well spent.” 
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Christmas Music 
for Church Choirs 





Diffieult 75c. 














material for master and student. 


467 City Hall Station 


2-9-223b 


Swinnen’s Pedal Cadenza 


for the opening Allegro of 

Widor’s Fifth ““Symphony” 
Encourages the performer’s interest in his own Pedal 
Technic; pleases the musician for its thematic content ; 
dazzles the audience by its brilliance; fine practise 
Four pages octavo 
for insertion in your own copy of the “Symphony”. 

PRIcE 40 CENTS 


Organ Interests Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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The first column 


the index: 


five times its price. 


material in the book. 
all beginners in theater work, to all who contemplate theater 
work, to all who would more intelligently enjoy the theater, 
and to all theater organists who feel the desire to keep them- 
selves ever young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not 
an unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but worth 
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The following program was given: 


Bartlett—Festival Hymn (“O God our 
Heip”) 

Buck—Holy Night 

Kinder—Duke Street Fantasia 

Prayer—Announcements—Offering 

You—Gesu Bambino 

Faulkes—Christmas Paraphrase (“O 
little Town”) 

Jolnston—Resurreetion Morn 

Thompson — Evening Benediction 
(“Savior Breathe an Evening Bless 
ing”’) 

Caly er—Postlude on Nicaea 


British Echoes 


By DR. ORLANDO MANSFIELD 


BY THE TIME these notes appear in 
print the great Handel Festival, to be 
held at the Crystal Palace in June, 
will be a thing of the past. The con- 
ductor appointed for this year is Sir 
Henry Wood, under: whose baton a 
“wooden” performance would be un- 
thinkable. Sic Henry has ransacked 
most of the score of the Handelian 
operas to find suitable novelties, but 
the mention of his additional accom- 
paniments to “THe Messtan” and 
“TSRAEL IN EGypr” causes us to won- 
der whether these accompaniments will 
share the fate of others which have 
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Art of Photoplaying 


° PEACE ON EARTH! Heyser. 
Christmas Chimes OF THE HOLY NIGHT. Hoiton. By May MESKIMEN MILLs 
Choir Easy. ‘75e. 
A copy of each of the above will be sent on 10 hes ' 
Cantatas days’ approval upon request if the American paper cover $12 00 net prepaid 
(New 1926) Organist is mentioned. SUBJECTS SUBJECTS 
° We publish over three hundred Christmas anthems : 
Christmas in separate octavo form. A copy each of the ten —— — . a 
most popular out of these three hundred will be Actors: and Actresses Bumps and Falls 
Anthems sent on 10 days’ approval upon request if the 
% wh z Accessory Stops Burlesque 
American Organist is mentioned. Accordion Calisthenics 
a x Acoustic Cannon Shots 
Christmas Ask us for a free copy of “THE CHURCH SOLO- Acuta Cat Meow 
IST,” a book of sacred poems with thematics of Adagio Clock Strike 
Solos and musical settings, Christmas and Thanksgiving solos Adieus Coquetry 
ard duets included, with new solos and duets for Aeoline Court Scenes 
Duets general occasions. Mention the American Organist. Aeroplane Cuckoo 
Aesthetic Dancing Dog Bark 
Aesop’s Fables Embarrassment 
LORENZ PUBLISHING Co. Africa or Cannibal Fade-Outs 
216 W. 5th St. 70 E. 45th St. 218 S. Wabash Ave. Aimee Flash-Backs 
~ ; gitation irting 
Dayton, Ohio New York Chicago F pooner 5 ea 
Agony Ghosts 
etc. etc. 


gives a reproduction of the actual index; 


the second gives subjects picked at random from two pages of 
tegether they show the marvelous wealth of 


We unhesitatingly recommend it to 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 





467 City Hall Station 


New York, N. Y. 
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been contributed by eminent conduc- 
tors from Costa downwards. The en- 
gagement of Dupré as soloist for the 
Handel Concerto is calculated to make 
W. T. Best, who inaugurated the per- 
formance of these numbers, turn in 
his grave. The manner of Dupré is 
not suited to Handelian renderings, I 
venture to think, nor has he the 
Handel tradition so religiously pre- 
served in England. And with such 
men as Ellingford at Liverpool, Cun- 
ningham at Birmingham, Walton and 
Purcell Mansfield, at Glasgow, and 
dozeris of other competent concert or- 
ganists resident in Great Britain, the 
importation of a foreigner is worse 
than a crime—it is a blunder, the mag- 
nitude of which is increased by the im- 
portance of the occasion. 

We are delighted to be able to report 
the removal of the organ in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral from the dome to the nave, 
a course rendered necessary by the 
restoration which will take a very long 
time to complete, if, indeed, it is ever 
satisfactorily completed. The removal 
was in time for Passion-tide and 
Easter services, and afforded an op- 
portunity for making many additions 
and improvements, including a new 
console, electric action throughout, ete., 
although the Tubas in the dome have to 
remain outside the scheme for the 
present, owing to their position and 
sonority. 

Our able contemporary, The Choir, 
Geclares the spelling of that word to be 
“a most unnecessary outrage upon the 
language”; asserts that it was derived 
from the French “choeur”’; and was 
brought into England during the reign 
of Charles II., who not only intro- 
duced Cambert as Master of his Musie, 
but found a place for the “four and 
iwenty fiddlers” also. Previous to that 
time the word had been spelt in many 
ways, eg., Wyeliffe has “queer”; 
Morly, the zreat Elizabethan musician, 
has “quier”; the Elizabethan Prayer 
Book has “queer”; but in 1662, at the 
passing of the infamous Act of Uni- 
formity, this became “quire”, in con- 
formity with the Miltonian spelling 
common to that period. And so we 
still have “in quires and places where 
they sing”. 


British Introductions 
By JOSEPH W..MURCH 


OF HOW MANY churches can it be 
said that only three organists have 
been appointed within a period of 170 
years? I believe that St. Peter’s, 
Barnstaple, England, is unique in this 
respect. 

In 1756, James Pixell was appointed 
organist, and a Faculty was applied 
for to erect a new organ. This was to 
take the place of an old instrument, 
inentioned in the Borough Records as 
being in existence so far back as 1498. 
Pixell’s first years must have been 
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spent with the old organ, for the new 
one was only completed in 1764. 
Twenty years after, a Swell manual 
appears to have been added; or, as the 
old records state, there was now “a 
paire of organs”. 

Pixell died in 1814, and was suc- 
ceeded by his deputy, Christopher Hux- 
table, who acted until 1865. The next 
appointment was Dr. Henry John 
Edwards, the present organist, who 
was only twelve years of age at the 
time. Later, Edwards graduated in 
music at Oxford, where he was a pupil 
of Bridge, Stainer, and Sterndale- 
Bennett. He has written many excel- 
lent compositions for orchestra and 
fianoforte, while his choral works have 
earned a wide reputation. Perhaps 
his greatest efforts are “The Epipha- 
ry”, “The Ascension” (produced at 
the Sheldonian Theater, Oxford, 1885), 
and “A Hymn of Victory & Peace” 
(produced at the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don, 1924). In 1908, Dr. Edwards, 
together with Sir Edward Elgar, was 
elected an honorary member of the 
Royal College of Music—a title very 
rarely conferred. Dr. Edwards is 
known as “the greatest pianist in the 
West of England”; his frequent organ 
recitals never fail to draw large 
crowds. The present organ is a 3- 
manual with 40 stops; and contains 
at least one rank of pipes from the 
1764 instrument. 

Mr. Henry T. Gilberthorpe, of St. 
Sidwell’s, Exeter, since 1908, a well- 
known South of England recitalist 
and writer, has been appointed to 
Bermuda Cathedral. His early train- 
ing was received at Norwich Cathedral ; 
while his successive appointments have 
been Hunstanton Parish Church; Lyn- 
ton P. C.; Dunster P. C.; Christ 
Church, Ellacombe; Walton-on-Thames 
P. C.; and St. James; Hampton Hill. 

The attention of church officials has 
lately been concentrated upon the 
standard of music in our churches. 
In the past, due partly to the ignorance 
of the clergy and lack of zeal on the 
part of organists, church music has 
been anything but artistic. Choir- 
training in the smaller churches was 
quite a lost art; “any old stuff” was 
good enough to sing; the result was 
usually decidedly dull and un-inspir- 
ing. Since the Report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee in 1923, church 
music has been the subject of much 
discussion. Greater stress is now be- 
ing laid upon efficient choir-training, 
and candidates for appointments who 
have good reputations for choir-train- 
ing stand many more chances of suc- 
cess than do good recitalists. The 
Royal College of Organists has now in- 
stituted two examinations in connec- 
tion with choral work (one for di- 
ploma-holders, the other for non- 
holders) ; while the Incorporated Guild 
of Church Musicians has for several 
years held examinations in two sections 
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(one for organists, the other for choir- 
masters and precentors). By issuing 
uiterature, and organizing systematic 
lectures, the various local organists’ 
associations, the Southwark Diocesan 
Plainsong Society, the Church Music 
Society, and other prominent bodies 
are infusing a new and vital interest 
into the Music of our Churches, 


Los Angeles Theater 
Organists Club 


HELEN DUFRANCE, organist at 
Jensen’s Melrose for a number of 
years and an active member of the 
Club, has been appointed premier or- 
ganist at the downtown Hillstreet 
Theatre. Betty Silberman is now in 
her fourth year at the Pantages vaude- 
ville house on Seventh and Hill, and 
Ann Leaf divides her time and talent 
with the Metropolitan and Million Dol- 
lar theatres. The women members of 
the L.A.T.O.C. furnished the splendid 
program for the July meeting. Gen- 
tlemen Draw Your Own Conclusions. 

Following is the program given by 
the ladies: Jane Davis played Friml’s 
Sometime; Betty Silberman, a Blues 
Number; Betty and Annette Silber- 
man, a Jazz Interpretation; Winni- 
fred Eastham, Bellini’s Norma Over- 
ture; Ruth Collier, Dekoven’s Reces- 
sional; Maude Fauver, Gounod’s Aye 
Marie with voice and harp; Maude 
Moore Clement, guest organist, Au- 
ber’s Fra Diavolo Overture; Bertie 
Kober, a pianologue, Tid Bits;—and 
of course a man had to intrude some- 
where, and Mr. Sibley G. Pease, or- 
ganist of the Elks’ Temple, was the 
victim and closed the program with 
the Lohengrin Prelude. 


| 


i PsTom i 
SOCELY OF THER ERE ORS SIS 


THE USUAL MEETING of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee was held Sept. 13th. 
a. the studio of Dr. Mauro-Cottone; 
ifie usual business was transacted. It 
was decided that the first demonstra- 
tion of the season shall be given by 
Mr. Marsh MacCurdy at Loew’s Lex- 
ington, date to be given later. Mr 
MaeCurdy is weil known, having 
broadeast from station WHN and we 
ivpe to have a iarge attendance of 
members. 

Dr. Mauro-Cottone is giving a Re- 
ception and Gct-Together Studio Party 
at his studio 353 West 57th St., N. Y. 
C., Oct. 2nd, at 11:00 p. m. 

The next general meeting will be held 
Get. 6th, Welte-Mignon Studio, 667 
Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. Dr. Mauro- 
Cottone and Mr. Frank Stewart Adams 
will render solos. Many subjects of 
importance will be discussed; it is 
hoped the members will come promptly 
at 10:00 a. m. 
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CanadianCollege Convention 
By H. G. LANGLOIS 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION was 
held at London, Ontario, Aug. 30 and 
31, with a good attendance. Visiting 
organists from Toronto, Montreal, 
Ottawa, St. Thomas, Hamiltou, and 
other points, were royally entertained 
by the members of the London Center. 

Proceedings began with a luncheon 
to the Council and a business meeting 
for matters affecting the welfare of the 
College and the election of officers. 
The financial balance sheet showed a 
very favorable balance. 

After the business meeting the Coun- 
cil and members were entertained with 
a motor drive to Springbank Park after 
which a delightful garden party was 
given by Mrs. White and the ladies of 
the London Music Club. 

The event of Monday evening was a 
recital on the 4m organ at St. Andrew’s 
United Church, by Mr. A. B. Jennings, 
who came as the official representative 
of the N.A.O. of the U.S.A. He 
played a varied, interesting and exact- 
mg program entirely from memory 
and delighted his audience with his 
masterly technic, phrasing, and inter- 
esting registration throughout. 





Established 1879 


CANADA 
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Casavant Freres, Limitee 
Pipe Organ Builders 


ST. HYACINTHE, P. QUE. 


INDUSTRIAL DIGEST AND PROFESSIONAL RECORD 


At 9 am. on Tuesday the Council 
prepared certain amendments to the 
l-y-laws which were ratified at the gen- 
eral meeting following. The feature 
of tlhe general meeting at 11:00 was a 
lecture by Mr. T. J. Crawford, Mus. 
Bac., F.R.C.O., on “A Method of 
Mental Musicianship as Applied to the 
Art of Improvisation.” Mr. Crawford 
accempanied his lecture by blackboard 
illustrations of the relationship of 
chords and keys and by examples of 
modulations and key relationships at 
the piano. His lecture was followed 
with great attention and regret was ex- 
pressed that the limited time allowed 
did not permit him to develop his 
ideas mor; fully. It was suggested 
that at future general meetings there 
should be more time allowed for papers 
of this nature. The reports of local 
centers were also read at this meeting. 
tn the afternoon the members made an 
inspection of the new 3m Casavant in 
the R. C. Cathedral, where Dr. Balogh 
is organist. 

Later in the afternoon a recital was 
given at Wesley United Church by Mr. 
J. W. Bearder, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., 
and Dr. Healey Willan, F.R.C.O. 


The Convention concluded with an 
excursion to Port Stanley om Lake 
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Builders of organs of all sizes. 
modern appliances. 


pondence solicited. 


Pekin, Ill. 


Hinners Organ Co. 


Cordial endorsement of 
numerous members of the A.G.O. Corres- 


Superb tone, 





The Registration 


possible. 


tained. 


467 City Hall Station 


of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Purely a cooperative service rendered by Organ Interests 
Inc. whenever the interest of the readers makes it 
No fees or charges of any kind, though the 
registrants are now permitted to pay mailing costs of 
actual notices sent them. The Bureau functions by 
obtaining from each registrant full particulars as to 
position required, and sending him or her notice of 
every vacancy coming within those requirements. The 
Bureau is impartial; its records are not available to 
any organists, strict privacy of registration is main- 


New York, N. Y. 


Bureau 





Music Composers, 
Attention! 


We offer the following twelve prizes: 

One Ist prize of $150.00 for the most attractive un- 
published anthem submitted. 

Two 2d prizes of $75.00 each for the next two most 
attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 

Three 3d prizes of $50.00 each for the next three most 

_ attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 

Six 4th prizes of $35.00 each for the next six most 
attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 


$660.00 in 12 Prizes in Cash 


All anthems submitted must be in our hands not 
later than February 1, 1927. 
Send for our special announcement folder out- 
lining all conditions and rules of the competition. 


Lorenz’s 6th Anthem 
Competition 


We publish about two hundred anthems a year. 
method of distribution, these anthems are sung by not less than 
20,000, in some cases, by as many as 35,000 singers within about 
two months of publication. 
every year constitutes .a layge opportunity far anthem writers, and 
this anthem:contest is our earnest invitation to them to embrace it. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash Ave.) 
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Erie and the Annual dinner was held 
at the Port Stanley Restaurant. 
London center is to be congratulated 
on the sueeess of the Convention which 
certainly ranks as one of the best the 
College has ever held. The 1927 Con- 
vention will be held in Toronto. 


Th following were elected for 1926- 
(ke 


Honorary Pres.: Dr. 
F.R.C.O. 

Pres.: J. W. Bearder, Mus. B., F.R.- 
C.O. 

Vice Pres.: A. H. Egerton, Mus. B., 
F.R.C.0.; Dr. H. A. Fricker, 
F.R.C.0.; Mr. G. H. Brewe7, 
F.A.G.0O. 


Reg.: C. E. Wheeler, F.C.C.O. 

Sec. Treas.: H. G. Langlois, Mus. B. 

Council: Dr. Healey Willan, C. E. 
Wheeler, Dr. E. E. MacMillan, 
T. J. Crawford, Dr. H. Sanders, 
Harvey Robb, Hugh Ross, R. 
Tattersall, Cyril Moss, Otto James, 
J. E. T. Martin, A. G. Merriman, 
C. V. Frayn, Dr. A. E. Whitehead. 


Albert Tam, 


—H. G. LANGLoIs 
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The demand for so many new anthems 
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DETROIT 


Official 
Representative 





OUR DETROIT GLORY, little Adelaide 
Lee, is bringing glory to us all in the French 
Capital, being thrust into the Limelight in 
every way, as organist, as composer, and as 
American. Do you wonder we strut? 

I have delighted in the visits of two real 
musicians, N. Lindsay Norden of Philadelphia 
(2 gentleman and a scholar, a brilliant mu- 
sician, yet not a gallery God, a composer and 
an authority on the music of the Russian 
church, and, withall, a simple friendly man) 
and Howard R. Thatcher of Baltimore, a 
totally different type, but of equal value as 
friend, critic, and co-laborer. All organists 
should study his little book on First Steps in 
Piano Study, in which he correlates the edu- 
cetional methods in other lines to music, his 
thesis being that as music is auricular it 
shculd be approached through the ear. Thus 
he teaches all of theory through the ear— 
working from the known, and aready exper- 
ienced, to the unknown, and technical. In a 
year a mere child can know more harmony, 
and the use of it, than under older methods 
he would ever have known. I have been in- 
terested to hear (of course, intelligent music 
lovers) laymen to whom I have shown Mr. 
Thatcher’s book, say, ‘I have always noticed 
that the persons who begin to play the piano 
by ear have been the ones to longest keep 
up an interest in and practise of music’’. 
Now, “all these things have J kept from my 
youth up’, but, have been cursed of the world 
pedantic therefor, whence my joy in this. 

All the organists are fioating back with 
groans. They ought to have MY job when we 
heve to do our very finest work to begin the 
year. Francis A. MacKay of St. Paul’s is to 
have an assistant at an $1800. salary—don’t 
write, it is filled I think, but shows you that 
we have at least one plutocrat among us. 





AARRISBURG 
by 
WituiaM FE. 
BRETz 
Official 
Representative 





THIS BEING THE TIME for rest and 
recreation, I find -nost of my friends either 
enjoying a complete respite from the daily 
grind or refreshing themselves in new inspira- 
tion, deeper insight, rnd broader vision by 
taking advantage of the vacation period to 
study wit some of tho outstanding artists of 
the day who are offering Summer master class- 
es in various sections of our country. Thus we 
have Clarence E. Heckler of First U. B. and 
your Correspondent, who have been in atten- 
dance at th2 Master Class conducted by 
Charles M. Courboin at Scranton, Pa. 

Our suburbanites are blossoming forth 
“With Verdure Clad’ into the organ world 
by installing some fine new instruments. Zion 
Lutheran, Enola, is to have a 3m Wurlitzer in 
its fine new edifice which is to be completed 
by Easter. This is the first Wurlitzer to be 
installed in a church in this vicinity and we 
are awaiting its arrival with keen interest. 

Shoop’s Memorial Lutheran, Colonial Park, 
has installed a 2m Méller which is to be 
epened in the near future. = 

These places offer fine openings for the 
ambitious student and we are anxious to see 
who is selected. 

Miss Hlen K. Croll, for the past several 
years assistant to Mr. Henry F. Seibert at 
holy Trinity Lutheran, New York. end Irwin 
L. Boose of Harris St. Evangelical, will sup- 
ply at Zion Lutheran during the absence of 
your Correspondent. 
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MUSIC LOVERS of our city are feasting 
royally these days upon a bill of fare of some 
of the finest theater music ever presented 
here. We welcome to our midst Mr. Mack 
Edwards who is presiding at the new 2m 
unit Wurlitzer which has just been installed 
in Loew’s Regent. Mack, as he is called, won 
for himself instantly a warm place in the 
hearts of local fans by his clever and original 
accompaniment to the pictures’ Before com- 
ing to Harrisburg Mack was head organist at 
the Aldine, Pittsburgh, and previous to ‘hat 
was at the Strand, New York, and at some 
of the leading theaters in Michigan; he also 
traveled for one year doing a vaudeville stunt 
on che organ. A feature at the Regent fs the 
“Organlogue’’ when Mack presents some of 
the well known overtures in a_ delightful 
manner. 


Another splendid instrument of great 
beauty is the 3m Marr & Colton unit just 
completed in the fine new State Theater 
(vaudeville). Mr. Russell Sheetz, formerly of 
the Grand, is the very acceptable performer 
at this console, providing accompaniment to 
the rictures between vaudeville acts. In the 
near future the organ will be used in con- 
junction with the orchestra as a feature num- 
ber on the program. 


Mrs. Mary Smitk Kline and Miss Lillian 
McIntire very ably assist Mack at the Regent. 


Miss Ella Eppley has been chosen organist 
at Trinity Lutheran, Lemoyne, where she will 
have a 2m Moller. 


The 2m Moller recently installed in Shoop’s 
Memorial Lutheran, Colonial Park, was dedi- 
eated August 29 with Mr. George Fleck of 
Grace United Brethern, Penbrook, at the con- 
sole in a short recital prior to the evening 
service. A formal recital of dedication will 
be given by your Correspondent later in the 
Fall. Mrs. John Swartz, a pupil of Mr. 
Fleck. has heen choser orgarist of this church, 
with Miss Ida Crum as assistant. 


SEATTLE 
by 
FREDERICK C. 
FERINGER 
Official 
Representative 





ONE OF THE most important events in the 
organ life of the Pacific Northwest has been 
the recent formation of the Western Washing- 
ton Chapter of the Guild, due largely to the 
eiforts of your representative who obtained the 
names of over forty organists willing to sup- 
port a Guild Chapter. While attending the 
Fifth General Convention of the Guild at 
Buffalo early in June, I presented the names 
to the Warden of the Guild who evidenced his 
approval by promising to visit Seattle to assist 
in organizing the Chapter. 


On July 15th. the organists gathered at a 
luncheon at the Washington Hotel and with 
Mr. Frank Sealy presiding, the organization 
of the Chapter took place and the followinz 
officers elected: Carl Paige Wood, Dean; 
W. H. Donley, Sub-Dean; Frederick C. Fer- 
inger, Secretary; Harry Colwell, Treasurer. 
The meeting was well sttended by the repre- 
scitative organists of the city from both 
churches and theaters. 


A new Reuter Organ has just been com- 
pleted in St. Clement’s, Carl Fingelhard, or- 
ganist. It is a $9,000. instrement and the 
well-balanced specifications were worked out 
by Mr. Englehard, Dr. Frank S. Palmer, and 
Edwin Fairbourne, organist of the First Pres- 
byterian of Tacoma which centains a $30,000. 
Renter. 


A splendid choral concert consisting of the 
combined choirs of the First Presbyterian and 
the Trinity Episcopal was given in the audi- 
torium of the former. W. H. Donley and J. 
T'dmund Butler, organists of the churches, 
played organ solos. 


Judson Waldo Mather, Spckane, has heen 
appointed organist at the First Presbyterian 
there, beginning Sept. first. 


WASHINGTON 


Official 
Representative 


THE CLOSING concert at the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge auditorium in the Library 
of Congress was given last month by the Na- 
tional String Quartet, assisted by Warren F. 
‘ohnson, organist. The program Quartet, Op. 
18, No. 5, Beethoven; Quartet No. 2, Boro- 
din; Sonata da Chiesa in B minor for two 
violins, cello, and organ. Mr. Johnson sub- 
stitited for Mr. Edgar Priest at short notice 
and did splendid work in the last number. 
An excellent organist, although organ playing 
is a hobby ant not a profession, he has 2 de- 
cided flare for the classicists. 

Charles Ferry at the First Congregational 
(the President’s church) who but recently 
recovered from a serious automobile accident, 
has run into a bit more ill luck. The latter 
part of June his church was closed owing 
to the dangerous condition of the roof which, 
it was afrail, might fall in. He loses, until 
a new church is built, the use of a good 
Skinne>. Tha services for the summer are 
being held in the city Auditorium, where he 
gains tha use of the large and recently in- 
stalled Moller. 

We hear rumblings of new organs being 
placed in some churches, but the only one 
that is definite «s far as your Correspondent 
cen learn is a brand new one for Calvary 
Baptist. Praise te! More aktout it later. 





PITTSBURGH NEWS RECORD 
By Cuarues A. H. PEARSON 
Official Representative 


IN CONNECTION with the summer term at 
the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, the directors, 
Messrs. Boyd, Oetting, and Russell, gave 
six afternoon lecture-recitals on Mondays and 
Thursdays during July. Mr. Boyd devoted 
cne lecture to “discords’’ and another to 
“Schubert’s Counterpoint’, Mr. Russell gave 
two programs of piano sonatas, while Mr. 
William H. Oetting presented ‘The Six Organ 
Sonatas of Mendelssohn”. On July 12th, he 
pleyed the First, Second and Fourth, on July 
26th, the Third, Fifth and Sixth. It was a 
great opportunity to hear these classics so 
well played, and especially in connection with 
the very interesting historical and analytical 
remarks. The new 3-manual Moller organ, 
placed in the heautifnl new recital hall, is & 
very fine instrument. The specification pro- 
vides ample flexibility, but happily makes it 
pessible to treat each manual as an entity, 
without that excessive borrowing (or stealing) 
which makes so many organs woefully in- 
effective in playing real organ music. This 
series of recitals raises again the question as 
to the real place of Mendelssohn in organ 
literature. As the saying is, much water has 
passed through the mill since these sonatas 
were written. Our literature has been great- 
ly enriched, aotably by the splendid works of 
Franck, Widor, and Vierne, with the inevit- 
able result that Mendelssohn’s Sonatas do not 
hold the unique place they once enjoyed as 
the only great works for organ since Bach. 
Nevertheless, they are classics and should all 
le found in the repertoire of every organist. 
Each sonata is admirably adapted to use 48 
prelude to a church service. 

With July 1st, there comes a slowing-ap of 
activity in most of our ehurches---the evening 


service is discontinued, the choir is allowed 


vacation ard thines are rather quiet. For sev- 
eral years, the Protestant churches of the Oak- 
lard. Relleficld. and fast Liberty districts have 
united for services on Sunday evenings at Car- 
negie Music Hall. This year, as before, the 
music is under the direction of Mr. Earl 
Mitchell, organist at Shadyside Presbyterian. 
Just why such a number of congregations will 
desert their own buildings, large and beautifal 
in many instances. to meet in a concert hall, 
would be rather hard to answer, unless the 
modern secular influence ereens in and makes 
many feel more at home in the theater (or 2 
hall that looks like on») during the summer. 
A number of the congreza‘ions saaintain their 
evening :ervices, notably the East Liberty 
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Frank Stewart Adams 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist, Rivoli Theater, New York 





George W. Andrews 
A.G.O., A.M., Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Organ and Composition, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music; 
Conductor, Oberlin Musical Union; 
Organist, United Church (Congregational) 
195 Forest Street, Oberlin, Ohio 


J. Warren Andrews 
TEN LESSON COURSE 
IN ORGAN 
Recitals, etc. 


4 West 76th St., New York 


Andrew Baird, A.A.G.O. 
Organist for Mrs. E. H. Harriman 
at Arden House 


RECITALS 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Kings Court 





H. Leroy Baumgartner 


Asst. Prof. of Theory of Music, 
Yale University ; 
Organist-Director, United Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Orzan Compositions: 

Easter Morning (White-Smith), extensively used; 
Solemn Procession (Gray), played by Jepson, 
Farnam, and Baldwin; Idyll (Gray), played by 
Farnam and Baldwin 





Robert Berentsen 
Organist Eastman Theatre 


Instructor Eastman School of Music 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Paul Allen Beymer 
Organist 
The Temple 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Marshall Bidwell 
A.A. G.O, 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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John Bland, Tenor 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
Master of Calvary Choir 
Special Courses in the development of the Boy Voice 
Studio: 157 East 37th St., New York 
Tel.: Caledonia 0919 





George Albert Bouchard 
Mus. Bac. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Shea’s Hippodrome, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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What 


constitutes 
an Advertiser? 


Success, chiefly; doesn’t it? 


When a man or woman is able over a 
period of years to continue conservative 
and appropriate advertising, isn’t that the 
best indication in the world that he has 
made a success of his profession, is reap- 
ing a good income from it and not only 
able to earn a comfortable living but even 
also enough to lay aside some for the 
future? Advertising is, above all other 
things, an insurance written on the wel- 
fare of your professional future. 


That’s why it pays to buy the advertised 
product and deal with the advertised 
name. Which, in turn, is why advertis- 
ing pays professionals. No, not im- 
mediately in dollars and cents—it’s not 
a get-rich-quick scheme, it’s an honest 
investment—but in the long run, in your 
later years when you need it most. 


If you are a potential advertiser and have 
the right to use these advertising pages, a 
right based on your success, your name 
should be here, or your future will be 
jeopardized. We can get no future good 
unless we do the present preparation for 
it. Advertising is the preparation. It is 
a sound economic principle, not a gold- 


brick. 


Many people put things off till tomorrow, 
including success. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station New York, N. Y. 
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Presbyterian, Emory M. &., «nd First Pres- 
byterian; but as a rule, the quartet takes a 

vacation during August, their places being For Sale 
taken by a lone singer, or they arrange to be 
away two at a time during July and August. 
1t is always inspiring to remember that at the 


Two-manual Jardine organ 


kas aes ek aed 6 eomente quartet. of about 18 stops in good 
Kaation, the organist Dr. ‘Heinvoth has three, | Condition, already crated for 
a womeone is always on hand to | Shipment; will sell at bargain 
gpg oni ig ge I prseinila wo Mruaee price. Rev. George G. 
who go to church as an act of worship, and Wacker, 269 St. Nicholas 


make such attendance a habit, find it no 


harder t> attend in hot weather than in cold. Ave., Brooklyn, N. yy. 








It is always easy to find excuses. 

MR. HOMER P. WHITFORD, of Dartmouth 
College, while visiting relatives in this district, 
played the organ at the 6th U. P. Church almost over, but as it appears in print, we 
during the absence of Mr. Arthur B. Jennings, migit well give some thought to the value of 





Jr. At the same time, he renewed old friend- such a period for examining new music, and 
ships here, and made new ones, as well as broadening the repertoire both of organ music 
playing ard hearing scme of our notable or- and music for the choir. Those who may 


cans. During August, I had the pleasure of spend two or three months in complete rest 
accompanying Mz. Whitford on a motor trip are to be enviel, but most of us are obliged 


te Clevelaad where several churches were vis- to be content with a week or two of absence 
ited, and a spleadid recital heard, played by from the sity. A goodly portion of the re- 
Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft at the Ceveland miining vacation can be very well spent in 
Museum. A day was spent at Oberlin, Mr. playing new music, and exploring the ricn 


Whitford’s Alma Mater, where Dr. George literature of the organ. How niany organists 
Whitfield Andrews received us very cordially, enjey playi:.g Boellmann’s GOTHIC SvITE, but 


playing three movements of his fine new organ have never gotten acquainted with his beauti- 
senata on the Skinner in Finney Chapel, and ful SECOND SUITE? Why be saiisfied to play only 
telling us about his new automcnile. the FIFTH and SIXTH of Widor when the same 

Among the new 4-m organs to be installed masterful ‘and has given us eight others, 
soon mey be mentioned the Skinner in Shady- scme of which many organists have not even 
side Presbyterian, Austin in the East End taken the trouble to buy? Vierne is usually 
Christian, ard Moller in the Smithfield, Evan- represented by the FINALE from the First— 


gelical. Each orzin will be entirely new, the many orzinists bay it separately and do not 
Wast End and Smithfield edifices being also know the other four, the twenty-four pieces, 


under construction. Pittsburgh now has many the MESSE BASSE, ete. It would seem that 
good organs; the number is growing from acquaintance with such a fine work as 
year to year along with increased interest in Franck’s THIRD CHORAL would suggest that 
niusic. the First and SECOND might be worth play- 


As this is written, the vacation season is ing; yet it is fashionable to do the THtrp, 
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Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


First Baptist Church 
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Virginia Carrington-T homas George Henry Day 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
RECITALS Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Jacksonville, Florida Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


and it hes full sway. There ere also many 
sterling works by American composers, in 
large forms, which ars quite ignored by manv 
players, with the result that the American com- 
poser is oft>r represented on recital programs 
by the shghtest and most obvious tunes, 
which have their place, but do not always 
fairly reflect the abilities of our best men 
when compared with the big men on the other 
side of the Atlantic. If nothing new has 
been added to your repertoire this past sum- 
mer, resolve to do better next year. Once the 
season’s work has begun, many busy men find 
it impossible to put time on new things, and 
they soon find themselves in the midst of 
their routine, playing the same _ war-liorses 
they have played for years. 

Pittsburgh is honored in that Mr. Jennings 
has been invited to represent the N.A.O. by 
playing a recital at the convention of the Can- 
adian College of Orzanists this fall. 


Brevities 


WARREN D. ALLEN has resumed his Stan- 
ford University duties after a summer in 
Murope when Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin or New 
York substituted for him in Stanford. 

J. WARREN ANDREWS has resumed his 
special classes in organ work, in the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York, after a re- 
freshing vacation spent at Camp Minneapolis, 
Mass. 

CARLETON H. BULLIS of Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory staff is back again in 
New York for a second season of intensive 
study, having won the Victor Baier Scholar 
ship last year. 

MRS. J. H. CASSIDY of Southern Metho- 
cist University, Dallas, improved the summer 
musicales by giving weekly recitals on the 4m 
Hillgreen-Lane in McFarlin Auditorium, wins 
ning popular approval from the public as well 
as the student body. 
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Organist-Choirmaster 





Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, A.A.G.O. 


Organist-Director, 


First Baptist Church and Temple Emmanuel 
Organ Department, Southern Methodist University 


Clifford Demarest, F.A.G.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations 


Dallas, Texas Community Church, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York 


Address: 
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Charles E. Clemens, Mus. Doc. 





Professor of Music and Organist, 
Western Reserve University 
Organist, Church of the Covenant 

1719 East 115th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc. 
RECIT ALS—INSTRUCTION CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist-Choirmaster, The Brick Church, 
Temple Beth-E], and Union Theological Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Grace Leeds Darnell, F.A.G.O., Mus. Doc. 
Organist and Choirmaster 


Address: 274 West 11th St., New York 
Phone: Susquehanna 4238 


W. H. Donley 
ACCOMPANIST & COACH CONCERT ORGANIST 


First Congregational Church, Westfield, N. J. Supervising Organ Architect 
Organist-Choirmaster, First Presbyterian Church 


Seattle, Wash. 





Arthur Davis, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 


Organist and Master of the Choristers 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 


A.G.O. Paper Work by Correspondence 
Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Herbert W. W. Downes 


Organist-Choirmaster, All Saints Memorial Church 
Providence, R. I. 


Address: 329 Main St., Bradford, Mass. 
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